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When  slaves  are  purchased  by  the  plant-  \  tims  are  piaced  to  be 
s,  they  are  generally  marked  on  the  breast  £ 
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Another  method  in  which  the  poor  vxc- 
flogged. 


ers, 

with  a  red  hot  iron 
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DO  INSURE  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  WITHIN  NAMED  SLAVE  OR  SLAVES. 


.  fon.,..                    |    a<J*.      a  mount 

U.ru.t 

 : 
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/^ni^f  Slid  Comfin)  do  hereby  promise  to  p»>  \o  tY»»>  -.mid  /WS^"**^ 

U  ' '  Vfll  t  7  •■»"  '1o'  p'-*  rf  ,h'       "' "*  ,bo"  ",m^  Sta' 

•    .  -he  line  for  wt,irh  thia  Pulley  <Jiall  be  tlfrrird  )   the  «nwunt  inaored  in  th.»  Policy.  and 
.  of  the  drrrr  ed  : 

I,   (aryi  it  i»  hereby  deelajrd  lobe  the  Im  inlrnl  and  meaning  o'   Ihu  Policy  )  IhH  if  the  applr- 

.all  daf^vXiv  hffof  their  own 


^rtllirl.  *I«M 

.hall  be  .n  any  reaper!  fraodole 
hand..  or  bv  mlrmprrtmrr.  or  by  'he  ha 

be  kidnapped,  or  ahall,  without    tfttf  *M 

and  proper  car.,  promptly  .a>d  wi'hout 
ComD«n*  ;  then,  and  in  all    aurh  caari, 


other  Ciimpanv,  Hnlhuot 

aa*d  ilarr  or  davea,  or  any  of  them,  he 
el.y,   or  if  lam  Policy  ahaJI  be  ..aig-v-d,  withe 
■any  .hall  nut  be  liable  to  pay  Ihe 


4  law   or  by  or  in  r<>n«n)urn(r  of  a  mob,  a  riot, 
^  p.  «rr     or  by  the  maMreaiment  or  neglect  of 
r  if  Ihe  aauJ  ilavC  or  .l.eea,  or  any  of  Ibrm,  .re 
en  r.wiM-.t  of  this  Company,  oe  .h.M  abaeonal  or 
---    a.  J  or  given  to  a  new  owner,  or  be 
ardour  or r upa I «i n  than  Ibetr  prtatnt 
—  >a_w  .hail  fail  to  reeeirr  .11  awe 
of  Ihe  a.nj 


ored  and  art 


of  Ihe  v.I.e  of  tuck  of  the  aaid>J  „"m.y  die  *ariL7C  conToTJ.neT'of  Tbi.  Pol.<yi   ^  •"««  th*  M>d  «Uv'\#r  •Uvr 

are  ^bjeet  to  the  lnyr.  cra.lad  by  I  h..  charter  of  ,n,  ^.Vo-pany.  ^  stf 

>CIl^t«»y»Ta%CTT»<,       aaa.  Com,..,  uJ,  ^  u^,,,  &-,dry  a  ad  .Wrt.r,  a.d  ay       O  >^ 
Cf7'/<-/  r^Jr  A^,  «  tf</&U*££  S£      W.c.  fA  a  P./.c,  riWn/*.  («  — 
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^.y  part  thereof,   and  ihi.  P.J.cy,      f"  " 
•  /  rffcrr  «."-ee«,  ,hal  the  aa-d  C 


„  oowai  to  pay  - 
Policy;  nrvd  that  the  laid  alave  ar  alave. 


fclje  0taU  of  Boutt)  Carolina. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  1/    /J?tu^  ^ 

fa,  aJUi  eoMhtowtfc»  of  the  aum  <* 


to  (TvU/ 

(L  receipt  whereof  C>  do  hereby  acknowledge,)  ha*e  banrained  and  .old, 
•ad  by  thranr  preeente  do  borgaio,  ecll  and  deliver  to  Ihe  Mid  & ri  r»x 

TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD  the  -aid     /rut  yr~+  oc^tsr>* 


rryt  cu* 


Administrators  and  Assigns:  to  and  only  proper  u*e  .nd 

ftl  nUWH  lUmtt,      *^      have  hereunto  *ct  ^y^UanA    and  Seal 

</    iScS^tt^  in  t/^  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and    Af^V/  and  in  the         /  *~  A.  *emr 

of  the  Indej&dt/ce  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 

mi  BMnm».aa  j  ^7.^/2^^.        -  ,  c'/2pk\ 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 
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John  Brown,  of  Kansas, 
Brown,  from  his  par- 


SECOND  EDITION. 

The  iKtrorousCTlON  ts  Viuo.ima.   We  have 
at  last  so™  definite  information  of  this  sa.v 
■guinary  outbreak.  Cant 
lenown  as  "Ossawattomi< 

iicipation  in  an  encounter  at  os»«»»p  v, 

ft  dozen  or  more  misguided  ioUo\vu>. 
reived  the  idea  of  capturing  ^J*™ nn&,™7f 
armory  at  Harper's  Kerry,  and  with  the  stands  01 
amis  there  to  be  found,  to  organize  a  slave  msu.- 
reetion,  which  should  free  Maryland  and  \  irgnua 
The  idea  was  so  far  carried  into  execution  that 
the  armory  was  taken,  with  comparative  ease  it 
would  seem,  but 
rising  of  the  shv* 
proceedings  of  tl 

military  were  despatched  to  the  scene  ot  tns 
less  outburst,  and  the  rebellion  wa  - 
dued,  after  some  damage  to  proper 


ility  i 
nii'esl 


1  itself.  The 
id  the  country. 


_  eedil 
and  many 

yaluablo  lives  had  been  sacrificed.  It  was  an  m- 
sane  and  villanous  scheme,  from  first  to  last,  and 
Capt.  Brown  and  his  confederates,  whose  lives 
iviU  pay  or  have  paid  the  forfeit  for  their  despe- 
rate attempt  at  revolution ,  will  meet  with  little 
sympathy  at  the  north.  Captain  Brown  is  one  of 
those  reckless  characters,  which  the  anarchical 
state  of  affairs  that  once  existed  in  Kansas  threw 
to  the  surface  of  society  in  that  territory.  He 
had  one  son  killed,  and  another  terribly  injured, 
Toy  the  bands  of  marauders  that  infested  the  new 
territory  at  an  early  period.  Since  these  occur- 
rences iie  is  represented  to  have  been  a  monoma- 
niac in  his  hatred  of  the  South  aucl  the  Southern 
men,  aiid  hence  the  recent  rash  and  mad  efforts 
to  revolutionize  some  of  the  border  slave  states. 

This  affair  will  create  a  deep  feeling  throughout 
the  North.  The  people  of  the  free  States  will 
frown  upon  every  indication,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  mav  come,  looking  to  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  South.  He  must  greatly  mis- 
conceive the  tone  of  public,  sentiment,  who  sup- 
poses that  even  the  men  of  Massachusetts  can 
look  calmly  on,  and  not  severely  condemn  meas- 
ures which  can  only  result  in  bloodshed  and  con- 
fusion. The  position  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
North,  as  we  understand  it,  is  that  of  pure,  una- 
dulterated State's  rights.  If  the  South  want  sla- 
very, let  them  have  it;  but  let  the  "institution" 
l>e  confined  to  that  part  of  the  Union,  and  never 
receive  special  national  protection. 

The  policy  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  acts  of  the  administratioriS"*of  Washington, 
John  Adams  and.  Jefferson,  in  regard  to  this 
vexed  question,  furnish  the  only  safe  and  prudent 
course  for  imitation.  The  only  hope  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  giant  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  ope- 
ration of  those  silent  yet  potent  laws  of  political 
economy,  which  must  ultimately  determine  the 
question  between  free  and  slave  labor.  In  such  a 
contest,  barbarism  has  but  slight  cause  for  hope, 
in  this  age  of  invention,  enlightenment  and  pro- 
gress. The  census  of  1860  will  make  many  reve- 
lations upon  this  subject— and  a  contrast  between 
the  new  Free  States  of  the  Northwest,  and  the 
oldest  Slave  States,  will  doubtless  show  that  our 
fathers  did  not  err  in  their  devotion  to  Liberty, 
and  were  wise  in  the  adoption  of  the  famous  ordi- 
nance which  forever  dedicated  the  Northwest  to 
Freedom. 

Violent  measures  to  introduce  slavery  into  the 
fair  and  unpolluted  territories  of  the  central  part 
of  the  Union,  have  signally  failed  of  their  object, 
and  no  sane  person  would  expect  any  other  result 
from  similar  violence  in  efforts  made  to  free  the 
oppressed  in  the  slave  States.  Such  projects  as 
the  one  now  under  consideration  will  never  be 
sanctioned  by  any  true  and  intelligent  lover  of  his 
country.  At  this  time,  the  moral  and  religious 
agencies  of  our  land  are  performing  a  mighty 
work  in  society,  that  will  yield  a  harvest  of  good 
fruits  in  due  season,  and  show  themselves  -as 


powerful  for  justice  and  right  in  our  day  and 
generation  as  they  have  been  In  past  times.  Tlieso 
instrumentalities  now  engage  the  attention  of  the 
noblest  men  in  the  world,  and  around  them  the 
l»cst  hopes  of  the  patriot  and  the  Christian  are 
centered. 

The  value  of  the  Union  to  the  slave  States  is 
suggested  by  these  occurrences,  and  the  impolicy 
of  spreading  the  "peculiar  institution"  over  new- 
districts,  is  seon  in  the  excitement  a  dozen 
reckless  and  fanatical  men  may  produce  in  a 
society  where  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
exists'.  Our  limited  space  does  not  allow  so  full  a 
discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the  question  as  we 
could  wish.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  closes 
an  able  article  on  the  general  subject  with  these 
suggestive  words : 

How  insane  the  policy  which  would  recruit  and 
extend  this  form  of  social  existence,  even  while  it 
is  becoming  unmanageable  as  it  is !  Open  the 
gates  to  the  slave  trade,  cry  the  southerners,  who 
are  as  great  fanatics  as  Brown ;  tap  the  copious 
resources  of  Africa,  let  new  millions  of  blacks  be 
added  to  the  enormous  number  that  now  cultivate 
our  fields,  let  the  alarming  disproportion  between 
them  and  the  whites  be  increased;  it  is  a  blessed 
institution,  and  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  it! 
But  while  they  speak  the  tocsin  sounds,  the  blacks 
are  in  arms,  their  houses  are  in  flames,  their  wives 
and  children  driven  into  exile  or  killed,  and  a  fu- 
rious servile  war  stretches  its  horrors  over  years. 
That  is.  the  blessed  institution  you  ask  us  to  foster, 
and  spread,  and  worship,  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
vou  even  spout  your  impotent  threats  against  the 
grand  edifice  of  the  Union! 


mil  oi  i  ic 

AliRl 

The  An 


^vkaXJ  „ — tyr >//  W<? 

Arrival  of  Anoihku  Cavtuhed  Slaver. 
The  American  barque  Emily,  alleged  to  be  en- 
o-a.reil  in  the  slave  trade,  arrived  at  this  port  yes- 
terday i'roni  the  coast  of -Africa,  where  she  was 
captured  by  the  United  States  sloop-of-war 
Portsmouth."  On  reaching:  this  city,  Lieutenant 
Stephens,  who  was  transferred  to  the  prize  from 
the  corvette,  repaired  to  the  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Marshal,  laid  the  facts  of  the  case  before  him,  and 
subsequently  reported  his  presence  in  the  States 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whose  orders  he 
awaits  relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  vessel. 
Por  the  present  the  Emily,  which  is  a  tidy,  some- 
what rakish  looking  craft,  has  been  hauled  into 
the  stream  oft'  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  where 
she  will  remain  until  further  orders. 

This  is  the  fourth  slaver  captured  within  a  few 
months  by  the  United  States  men-of-war  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  while  the  British  cruisers,  three 
times  more  numerous,  have  only  caught  one  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  The  Marion  recently  took 
three  in  succession  and  sent  them  home.  The 
Portsmouth  has  been  but  a  few  months  in  com- 
mission, having  sailed  in  June  from  Portsmouth, 
N  H.  Lieut.  Stephens  reports  the  health  of  such 
vessels  of  the  squadron  as  he  had  met  previously 
to  his  departure  to  be  good.  The  new  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in  distributing  the  ships  under 
his  command,  had  carefully  studied  the  situations 
of  latitudes  in  which  slavers  "do  most  congre- 
gate," and  the  Portsmouth's  initiatory  movements 
prove  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment.  The  officers 
of  the  Portsmouth  are : 

Commander,  J.  Calhoun;  Lieuts.,  Redly,  Ste- 
phens, (who  brought  home  the  Emily,)  Parrett, 
Crabb  and  Abbott;  Doctors,  Maxwell  and  Tem- 
ple; Purser,  Bates;  Lieut,  of  Marines,  J.  L. 
Broome.  ,    ,  _ 

The  Emily  sailed  from  tins  port  last  June, 
clearing  for  Ambriz,  Capt,  Lindsey,  She  belongs 
to  I.  B.  Gager.  and  is  300  tons  burden.    [N:  Y. 

Jour.  Com.,  11th.  

Thrilling  Incident.  A  Conductor  on  a  Cow 
CaX  As  one  of  the  freight  trains  coming  east 
rotmded  atharp  curve  near  ^SXe^  : 
tion  about  12  mi  es  west  of  Huntingdon,  tne  en 
gTeerTw  a  small  child  sitting  in  the najflteo* 
the  track  playing,  unconscious  of  its  dangei.  ne 
nstahlly Sled  down  brakes  and  reversed^ 

i^in  T>-  niel  McCoy,  with  steadiness  of  neive 
2  iS  fe» pSSffi  ra«  to  the  front  of  the  eh- 

rS&o?»tfe?« 

but  he  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  tram 
along  the  road.    [Hanisbnrg  Patriot. 


late  Harper's  Ferry  affair  has  revived  the  recol- 
lection of  previous  plots  to  produeo  insurrections 
anions  the  slaves  in  Southern  .States.  These 
ploisjiowevcr,  have  all  been  easily  crushed.  The 
Charleston  plot,  in  18-2-2,  was,  like  the  late  affair, 
made  known  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  ringleader  of  the  plot  boro  the  name  of 
Denmark  Vevey.  Ho  was  a  free  mulatto,  cun- 
ning, active,  restless,  and  possessing  a  talent  of 
influencing  negroes,  which  he  applied  with  great 
dexterity."  The  leaders,  long  indulged,  held  se- 
cret meetings,  some  of  which  were  professedly 
religious,  and  the  exhortcrs  among  them  partici- 
pated in  them.  They  could  not  be  said  to  com- 
plain of  oppression,  for  many  of  them  were  trust- 
ed and  even  petted  servants  in  the  households  of 
their  masters,  carrying  the  keys  and  enjoying  the 
largest  liberty  compatible  with  their  station;  yet 
they  devised'one  of  the  most  diabolical  plots  of 
blood  and  murder  that  ever  stained  the  annals  of 
insurrection.  The  progress  of  their  trial  by  a 
court  of  magistrates  and  freeholders  was  fearful 
and  frightful  in  the  disclosures.  It  was  in  evi- 
dence that  the  plan  was  to  murder  the  masters, 
appropriate  the  desirable  females  to  their  own 
brutish  uses,  burn  the  city  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
panic  and  conflagration  seize  the  ships  in  port 
and  push  for  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  One  of 
the  praying  negroes,  smitten  probably  by  his  con- 
science, for  he  had  been  greatly  indulged  in  the 
pious  and  respectable  family  of  his  master,  gave 
the  clue  to  the  conspiracy,  and  after  a  long  and 
full  trial,  some  thirty  or  forty  were  sentenced  to 
death,  which  sentence  was  thoroughly  carried 
into  execution  by  hanging.  - 


A  Novel  Affair  in  Washington. 

Washington,  February  12.  . 
The  Rev.  Henry  Highland  Oarnett,  a  colored1 
minister,  preached  in  the  hall  of  the  Honse  ol, 
Representatives  to-day,  by  invitation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Clianning,  the  Chaplain  of  the  House.  A  largo 
crowd  of  both  white  and  colored  auditors  was  iu 
attendance,  the  latter  furnishing. Iheir  own  music. 
This  is  the  first  instonce  of  a  colored  clergyman 
preaching  at  the  Capitol,  and  occasions  much  com- 
merit,  in  all  circles. 


LINCOLN  AMD  LOVEJOY. 

■  A  Graphic  and  Interesting  Chapter  from 
tha  Biography  of  the  Martyr 
President. 

The  Dark  Days  When  to  Denounce  Slurry 
Was  to  Court  Violent 
Death. 

Lovejay's  Heroic  Pioneer  Work  and  Sacrifice  of 
Life  Which  Made  Lincoln's  Triumph 
Possible. 

The  biographers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who, 
in  the  Century  magazine,  are  giving  such  a 
broad  view  of  the  character  or  the  man,  as 
weh  as  the  work  of  the  politician  and  states- 
man, have  a  clearer  conception  of  their  duty 
toward  history-  than  their  predecessors  in  the 
same  line  of  thought;  and  effort.    Much  «s 
has  been  written  and  spoken  of  Lincoln  and  j 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  whiah  fell  ' 
upon  him  no  biographer  or  historian  coming 
before  these  latest  ones  has  served  to  throw  j 
any  strong  light  upon  the  creative  forces  of  ! 
which  themartyr  President  was  the  creature,  j 
•for    Lincoln,    lika    every    other     great  ' 
man      called      into       action       by  a 
crisis      of      human     history      was  the 
result  of    political   evolution.      He  was 
evolved  from  conditions  lonsr  precedent  to 
his  appearance  as  the  champion  of  resist- 
ance to  the  domination  and  extension  of 
slavery.     He  came  upon  the  field  thrice 
armed  and  heavily  armored  for  the  many 
years  in  which  his  trenchant  blade  had  been 
tempered  in 

THE  FIRES  OF  HATE  AND  TYRANNY, 

and  in  which  the  hand  of  time  had  wrought 
the  massive  strength  of  his  helmet  to  proof 
against  the  assauits  ot  his  enemies.  Who 
kindled  these  fires,  and  where  were  they 
first  seen,  and  whose  hand  struck  the  first 
resounding  blow  upon  the  responsive  metal 
which  the  years  wrought  into  such  an 
invulnerable  shield?  It  is  not  enough  to 
see  the  emancipator  coma  armed  into  the 
tournament,  or  to  rejoice  in  his  Victories. 
We  must  Jrnow,  if  possible,  the  minute  con- 
ditions which  gave  the  world  such  a  valor- 
ous  and  heroic  knight,  and  feel,  as  he  felt, 
the  burning  sense  of  wrong,  injustice  and 
oppression  which  nerved  his  heart  and  gave 
such  superhuman  strength  to  his  strong-  arm 
i-o  learn  these  things  it  has  heretofore  bean 
necessary  to  travel  outside  the  beaten  track 
ot  history  and  biography,  but  Messrs,  Hay 
and  Jncolay  are  giving  us  sriirnpses  of  the 
prehistoric  events  of  .Lincoln's  life-events  so 
momentous  in  tneir    influence    upon  his 

regarded  as  of  greater  importance 
(  than  those  in  which  he  was  the  central  fi<r. 
ur»  from  I808  to  1865.  For  the  aarlie* 
history  was  that  which  shaped  the  destiny 
of  .he  man;  the  later  that  which  was  but  the 
fulfillment  of  that  destiny.  The  glimpses 
are,  perhaps,  all  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  his  biograpners,  and 

THEY  SERVE  WELL  THE  PUP.POSE 

of  indicating  to  the  inquiring   mind  the 
means  of  prosecuting-  f  urtuer  search  in  anv  i 
wren  direction.    The  old  slave  trail  across 
the  State  is  outlined  in  vigorous  coining- 
the  \andaua  assembly  is  mow,  in  which 

!  ^™fn' t  VVi  a,Dd  Yary'  aud  f8arfai  most 
of  going  too  tar  ahead  of  the  people,  was  one 

:  of  two  representatives  who  united  in  a  put. 
lie  protest  explanatory  of,  ir  not  apologetic 
h?fr      their     failure      to     vote     for  a 
«.aa,        3<sy  r^jrr&yhers.  nuirao 

this  time  occurred  the  assassination  of  Elijah 
Lovejoy  by  a  pro-s)averv  mob  at  Alton  " 

Perhaps  no  other  event  will  strike  the 
future  historian  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
slave  power  in  America  as  transcending  this 
in  importance  and  f ar-reachinsr  influence 
It  was  the  flrst  energetic  and  armed  resist 
anoe  to  the  despotism  of  slavery  ia  this 
country.  The  conditions  which  inad°lt  nos 
sible  can  be  readily  understood  in  view  of 
the  biographer's  narrative  of  Lincoln's  at 


tjuipt  to  justify  a  vote  against  u 
a  ava  measure  on  other  grouuds  than 
AO  doubt  his  conscience  and  sunn,* 
of  moral  responsibility  was  his  jusilrioat  to n 
to  htmso  f  for  the  course  ho  had  Liken  Bu 
then,  as  later  in  his  life,  we  see  the  same 
shrewd  avoidance  of  precipitating  any  C 

advancement,  should  reach  the  point  of 
safety.  In  tils  view  the  time  was  not  Then 
after101  a°sre8sion>  and  W0likl  not  ba  until 

THE  MORAL  SENSE  OF  THE  N0R1H 
was  aroused.    At  that  time   the  84nrim.nt 
gainst  siavery  was  disorganized" and " 
lute  all  over  the  JNorth,  ana  when  tbo  lri 
remote  free  States  of  the  Atlantic  sea  bXd 
were  Quiescent  under  all  the  outrages  of  the 
traffic  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Illi 
nois,  bounded  by  slave  States  on  the  w«»sr 
and  south,  with  human  beings  tranced 
across  her  territory  as  chattel;  by  the  slave- 
holding,  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky on  their  way  to  Missouri,  with  her 
people  brought  into  close  business  and  social  I 
relations  with  slave-owners,  and  blinded  by  1 
all  th«  feudal  glare  and  glamour  or  the 
institution,   should  be  prostrate  before  ,t 
ihat  it  was  so  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  A 
strong  pro-slavery  Party  existed  in  the  State 
itself,  composed  of  the  Kentucky  auaVir 
gmia  emigrants  who  had  settled,  inland 
numbers   in  the  southern    counties  and 
who.       although       never      slave  owners 
themselves,     were    infatuated     with  the 
Southern     aristocracy,     and     became  in 
their  new  homes,  tne  pronounced  partisans 
pf  tne  South,  and  the  active  opponents  of  au 
esrislation  hostile  to  slave  interests  Thus 
ney  served  tile  purpose  of  repressing-  a«-iCa! 
j-ion  by  their  numerical  strength  ana "ae-™.. 
sive  action,  and  of  mating  oauuons  and  con 
ervative  every  ambition?  man    who  took 
nto  account  his  situation  and  environment 

BUCH  A  CONDITION  LED  UP 

iaturallyand  logically  to  the  Alton  riota 
uton  was  then  a  commercial  rival  of  Sl 
;„ouie,  twenty  miles  below  on  the  Mississippi 
tiver.    She  was  the  head  of  navigation  for 
iwo    Southern    steamboat    lines     and  a 
irge  discharge  and  transfer  depot  doinsr  a 
:U-ga  business  with    the    slave  State  of 
assouri,  opposite,  and  surrounded  by  all 
i;e  influences  and  associations  which  eave 
>  slavery  its  pre-eminence  and  authority 
I  the  vast  scheme  of  interna!  improvements 
»en  under  consideration  in  the  General 
ssembly  at  Vandaiia,   Alton  figured  as  the 
fsrminuaof  four  different  lines  of  railroad 
..rmectad  to  traverse  the  State  in  as  many 
ilhereut  directions,  and  as  the  slave  interest 
ivas  absolute  in  the  control  ot  that  body  the 
Alton  people  feit  that  thev  would  sacrifice 
their  opportunity  to  encourage  or  even 
tolerate  the  expression  of  anti-siaverv  views 
(This  was    the   feeling    which  animated 
the    men  who,    whatever    their  sympa- 
thies or  affiliations,  would,  under  other  cir 
cumstances,  have  sternly  opposed  the  series 
of  desperate  and  lawless  acts  which  cul 
mmated  in  the  tragedy  of  Lovejoy's  death 
I  Ihisfact  will  go  far  to  explain,  if  not  to 
-  .^cuse,   the  apparent  indifference  to  tha 
«   »nri  nnauinronnce  in 


h«ir  la**»  men 

or™  «>.**b 


I  of  the  mTS  ES  T**Tlr  W0HK 
at  that  time,  lived  nadir  rh.*l8t-oi:  IU,n°'" 
slave  power.'  Alton  at  that  ti^™  of  the 
more  anti-«lav«v  men  ^  ,<-iT'  nui«;9ered 
focal  cirdes  thin  auv  otht  brTaea8  aud 
They  had  been  drawn  th.H  ^  ,  IiJ"»ois  clty. 
England  and  S  e  't  w  ^8  ^ 
commercial  advantage  thJ ^  T  by  "»> 
and  its  brilliant  prospects  «ty  Pfese«ted,  I 
»ement.    T^^Jg-  Wi 

casion  to 

infamy.  at  savea  that  history  from 

■Sir:  ^'srK'™- a*  «■ 
asr  *r  n^:  *  »r '« 


section  ot  the  church"  of  tho  dootrineii 
SLi^'S*,  tha  OSherver  was  tha  eXPO- 
rnr^        5  fr°m      yt     L0UlS      ^  tQ9 

rorce  of  public  aentiment.  ho  deter- 
mined to  remove  tho  offlco  to  Alton,  whore, 
in  a  professedly  free  State,  ho  hop„d  to  find 
protection  in  the  exerolso  of  his  rights  Be- 
roro  the  matorinl  w;w  shipped  tho  press  was 
partially  destroyed  by  a  mob  on  the  St.  Louis 
Z,!t?\  I1  Wa?  BnlPPficl  i"  a  broken  and  dis- 
mantled condition,  together  with  tha  other 
material,  and  was  laid  on  the  Alton  wharf 
on  t  ie  morning  of  J  une  21,  1836.  It  could 
not  be  moved  that  day,  and  before  noon  a 
mob  of  about  twenty  men,  led  by  several  of 
the  most  pronounced  pro-slavery  men  in 

t^fT-  1C  ,ln.  th0  rlver-  wanton 
violation  of  the  rights  of  property  aroused 
the  men  from  the  East  to  a  realizing  sense 
of  their  position.  With  them  tho  question 
wan  not  one  of  slavery  and  anti-Hlaverv.  but 
ot  freedom  and  tyranny.  A  call  for  a  rnoet- 
IIs,  YS  i88uad  °vor  their  signatures  and 
that  ol  a  lew  others  to  take  action 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  LAWS 

and  against  the  destruction  of  property. 

of 6  "  T"f  Weli  atcended  or  »il  classes 
of  citiaens,  and  its  result  was  that  Mr  Love- 
joy  was  "given  permission"  to  resurrect  the 
remains  of  Ins  press  and  publish  his 
paper  m  Alton,  provided  that  ha  would 
abstain  from  the  discussion  of  the 
Slavery  question.  Lovejoy,  who  waaprosent 
statea  that  while  he  had  not  come  to  Alton 
with  any  intention  of  precipitating  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  ot  slavery  under 
then  oxisting  conditions,  he  could  not  in 
resuming  the  publication  of  the  paper  there 
SlL?ldSehhe\e'  dehfc0™a  what  his  course 
should  be  if  .other  conditions  should  arise 
The  partisans  of  the  slave  interest,  in  the 
full  flush  of  their  power,  and  confident  of 
their  ability  to  maintain  the  status  quo  ac 
cepted  this  statement  as  a  pleage  of 
silence.  Financial  assistance  was  ox 
tended  to  Mr.  Loveiov  in  thp 
rehabilitation  of  his  paper  by  the 
the  leaders  of  the  New  England  colony  in 
Alton,  and  there  was  formed  around  him 
then  a  little  group  of  brave  and  disinterested 
flefnr^f0  Th"  ^  surroundi^  the  central 
figure  of  the  martyr  in  all  the  chanjrina- 
vicissitudes  which  beset  his  closing  on?^r 
and  most  of  whom  v/ere  with  him  when  fie  i 
hour  of  final  sacrifice  came.  The  only  sur 
vivor  of  that  heroic  band  is  Winthrop  a 
Gilman  of  Bafialo,  who,  in  all  the  trying 
scenes  of  that  crucial  time,  stood,  ever  ready 

WITS  COUNSEL,  HAND,  AND  PURSE 

to  assist  and  defend  the  persecuted  advo- 
cate of  freedom.  Another  friend  and  coun- 
selor, more  removed  from  the  immediate 
held  of  action  but  present  In  every  hoU'- of 
extremit,  was  the  Bay.  Edward  Beeoher 
.hen  President  of  the  Illinois  College 
at  Jacksonville.  These  two  men  were  the 
leaders  ot  that  Spartan  band,  and  although 
their  names  are  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
historical  narrative,  the  dram: Mr-.   ! 


r,  and  the 


was  a  bria  ant  »nS  *  ,an^pnbHcaM 
I  Observe? -  ml  fL  •  d  ^"'W*  writer   . 


«"i  uui  uu  essential  part  of  the 
historical  narrative,  the  dramatic  action  can 
not  ba  complete  witiiout  this  view  of  these 
commanding  figures  on  the  stao-e 

The  publication  of  the  Observe-  wa3  re- 
sumed at  Alton  in  September,  1836  wtr 
several  months  arter  its  resumption  'there 
was  no  d.scussion  of  the  slavery  quastion  in 
its  columns,  but  the  force  and  vuror  ol  in 
editor's  work  trebled  its  circulation  and  gave 
it  financial  profit  and  a  large  degree  ot  influ 
ence.  In  this  fact  lies  the  cro wnin°-  o-race  of 
the  martyr  editor's  career.  Although  he  did 
not,  m  all  human  probability,  foresee  in  the 
beginning  a  termination  so  fatal  to  himself 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  th»t  a'de 
parturefrcm  the  policy  which  had  vieid»fi 
such  gratifying  temporal  results  would 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  his  property  He 
knew  too  well  the  temper  of  tho"slav« 
despotism  to  doubt  the  vengeance  it  wou'd 
visit  upon  him.  To  take  such  a  step  was  £0 
o*"',r!        '         '        V      '      "      >   -  * 

.Lovejoy's  course  at  that  time,  Ih-  Beech^r 
himself  testified  in  the  Pool-  entitliv? 
History  of  the  Alton  Blots,"  pubfe  lh<) 

A  FEW  MONTHS  AFTER  LOVEJOY'S  DEATH 

"A  change  gradually  took  place,"  says  Dr 
Baeoher,  '-tha  causes  of  which  were  these 
'  as  stated  to  me  by  himself:  A  careful  ln 
vestigation  of  tho  suoj.ct  from  a  deep  sens; 
of  his  own  responsibility,  a  discovery  of  rh.1 
atrocious  misrepresentations  of  th« 
views  of  the  Abolitiom,ts,  wJch 
were  universally  and  diligently  cJr 
culated.  anci  to  which  he  had  once  giyen 
credence;  a  clear  conviction  of  the  nn 
worthy  and  sordid  motives  of  the  mntt 
Violent  opposers;  a  discovery  that  the  narrV 
of  moderate  men  had  no  plan  for  doKSt7 
thing,  and  that  they  did  nothing  but  iWnrtl" 
all  who  desired  to  act;  and  a° aistinn 
cention  of  its  fatal  influence  on  the  chu?c?a:  ! 


especially  as  illustrated  in  thoproceeding.il 
of  recent  General  Assemblies." 

Thesa  v\ero  tbe  causes,  but  not  tbo  occa- 
sion ot  bis  re-enlistment  In  tba  army  of  j 
universal  freedom.    The  changed  oondicions  j! 
to  wbicU  he  bad  referred  in  the  publio  meet-  ) 
ing  which  gave  him  permission  to  publisn 
bis    Daper    in     Alton,   were    coming    to  | 
be    clearly   reoojfnized.     The    refusal  of 
Congress,      under      the       operation     of  | 
the     "AthertoD    Gag,"     to    concede  to 
the  abolitionists  the  right  of  petitiou;  the  < 
tyrannv  of  the  legislative  processes  em- 
ployed to  suppress  agitation  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  | 
i  the  proposed  organization  of  an  "Illinois 
Anti-slavery    Society,"    were    the  events 
which,  crowding  tbicK  and  fast  upon  him, 
forced  him  into  action.  These  events  servea, 
also  the  purpose  of  arousing  to  fury  the  pas- 
sion of  the  shivery  iu'>n,  and  when,  iu  its  | 
issue  of  June  2*J,  1837,  the  Observer  pub- 
lished the  call  for  signatures  to  a  petition  i 

FOR  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PLAVEKS 

in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  storm  burst. 
Tnat  day  Lovejoy  was  pursued  by  a  mob  in 
tne  streets,  and  that  night  his  home  was 
stoned  Dy  it.  His  response  was  the  publica- 
tion iu  the  next  issue  of  a  call  for 
expressions  of  opinion  from  "the 
friends  of  human  liberty"  regard - 
itisr  a  convention  to  bo  held  in 
Alton  for  tho  organization  of  an  Illinois  j 
anti-slavery  sooistv.  The  following  day  a 
call  was  issued  asking  the  people  of  Alton  j 
"to  meet  at  the  public  market  July  11,  ! 
1S37."  This  call  was  put  forth  by  the  pro- 
slavery  men  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
public  expression  against  the  obnoxious 
journal.  Right  well  did  the  meeting  serve 
the  purpose  of  its  originators  and  promoters, 
for  incendiary  speeches  ware  followed  with 
resolutions  denunciatory  of  the  Observer  and 
its  course,  and  the  appointment  or  a  commit- 
tee to  wait  upon  Lovejoy  and  apprise  him 
of  "the  sense  of  the  meeting."  The  com- 
mittee was  prompt  in  the  performance  of  its 
dutv,  and  the  editor  was  equally  prompt  in 
his "  response,  for  in  his  next 
issue  under  the  editorial  heading 
"What  Are  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Anti-slavery  men?"  he  calmly  and  without 
passion  argued  that  he  had  exercised  none 
'  but  legal  rights.  It  was  characteristic  of  all 
i  his  editorial  expressions,  that  they  were  free 
from  passion  and  prejudice,  and  this  one 
was  more  than  usually  calm  and  judicial  in  j 
tone.  It  therefore  stands  as  a  testimony  to  j 
tbe  bigotry  ana  intolerance  of  the  Alton  j 
mob  that  the  night  following  its  appearance 
the  tvpes  which  gave  it  form  and  the  press  ' 
which  gave  it  expression  were  alike  des- 
troyed. 

THE  MOB  SPIBIT 

I  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  When  the  con- 
|  vention  to  organize  a  estate  anti-slavery  so- 
ciety met  in  Alton  it  was  overrun  and  disor- 
:  ganized  Fieeing  to  Upper  Alton  it 
wi.s  pursued  there  by  n  mob  which 
laid  brief  and  unavailing  siege 
to  the  store-house  where  tbe  del- 
egates were  in  session,  and  which  still 
stands  aa  a  monument  of  those 
troublous  times.  When  tne  new  press  and 
material  with  which  to  continue  tho  publica- 
tion of  the  Observer  arrived,  the  office  was 
broken  open  at  night  and  the  entire  equip- 
ment thrown  into  the  river.  Another  outfit 
was  purchased,  and  mat  the  same  fate.  It 
was  now  seen  that  matters  were  reaching  a 
crisis,  and  Mr.  Beecher,  coming  down  from 
Jacksonville,  after  consultation  with  liove- 
joy  and  his  friends,  brought  together  in 
private  meeting  the  leading  Dusiness  men 
of  the  city  with  a  view  to  securing  the  adop-  |l 
tion  of  resolutions  which  he  offered,  deplor-  || 
ing  the  lawlessness  of  the  mob,  demanding 
tne  enforcement  of  law  and  order,  the 
protection  ol  proper&v  and.  life,  and  pledging  J 


themselves  to  nreservo  the  public  peace.  It 
is  possible  that  these  resolutions  might  have 
been  adopted  If  tho  meeting  hnd  not  boen 
detected  by  some  of  tho  pro-slavery  loaders,,  j 
who,  forcing  themselves  into  its  delibera- 
tions, defeated  its  objeot  by  referring  tha  I 
{  resolutions  to  a  committee,  which  was  to 
)  report  at  a  publio  meeting  a  night  or  two. 
later.    That  meeting  was  the 

j         LAST  ACT  BBtfOBE  THE  1'INAL  TP.AOEDX. 

It  met  tho  second  night  after  the  conference., 
and  was  literally  overrun  by  the  mob.  Thai 
committee  reported  against  the  adoption  of  '■■ 
the  Beecher  resolutions,  substituting  in  their 
stead  three  propositions,  one  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
discuss  the  question  of  slavery' 
in  the  publio  prints,  however 
strong  might  bo  the  conviction  of  its  neces- 
sity, ono  that  the  citizens  of  Alton  would, 
gladly  support  a  well-conduoted  religious 
paper,  and  one  to  the  effect  that  tho  Observer 
must  not  continue  under  Mr.  Lovejoy's  con- 
trol. Tho.  report  aroused  Mr.  Lovejoy'a 
friends  to  energetic  protest,  but  they  were 
not  given  a  fair  hearing,  and  Mr.  Beecher 
was  not  allowed  to  speak  at  all.  The  con- 
troversy waxed  warmer  as  it  proceeded,  tho 
pro-slavery  orators  being-  tierce  in  their  de- 
nunciation of  Loyejoy,  and  loud  in  their 
threats  of  vengeance  for  any  future  offend- 
ing, if  any  should  occur.  It  was  seen  that  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
send  the  editor  into  oxilo,  with  death  as  the 
alternative  of  resistance  to  its  mandate.  A 
hush  fell  upon  it  as  he  rose  to  speak,  for  in 
was  felt  that  grave  consequences  hung  upon 
his  words.  Mr.  Beecher,  "  in  reporting  the 
scenes  of  that  night  in  his  later  history,  says 
that  he  was  struck  witn  the 

SIMILABITX    BETWEEN    LOVEJOY    AND  LUTHEIS~ 

before  tbe  Diet  of  Worms,  and  the  emanci-'i 
pator  of  the  nineteenth  century  spoke  rnucu« 
as  did  the  reformer  of  the  sixteenth.  Theru (, 
was  not  a  note  of  defiance,  but  a  calci  and 
earnest  conviction,  in  his  voice — almost  a; 
cry  of  despair  at  seeing  before  him, 
a  duty  which  he  dared  not  avoid.  Mr.  - 
Beecher,  from  long-hand  note3,  preserved 
to  posterity  nearly  all  of  this  remarkable 
speech.     From  it  tne  ^  anotatlona ' 

will  serve  to  convey  its  pervading  spirit: 

"If  by  a  compromise  is  meant  that  i.  should 
cease  from  doing  that  which  duty  requires 
of  me,  I  can  not  make  it.    And  the  reason  is 
that  I  fear  Cod  more  than  I  fear  man.  The 
good  opinion  of  my  fellowmen  is  dear  to 
me,  and  I  would  sacrifice  anything  but  prin- 
ciple to  obtain  it,  but  whan  they  ask  me  to 
surrender  this  they  ask  for  more  than  I  can— 
than  I  dire  give.    -    *   *   A  voice  comes  to 
me  from  Maine,  from  Massachusetts,  from, 
Connecticut,      from     New,    York,  from 
Pennsylvania,  from  Kentucky,  from  Missis- 
sippi, from  Missouri,  calling  upon  me  in  the»  j 
name  of  all  that  is  dear  to  me  in  heaven  or 
earth  to  stand  fast,  and  Dy  the  help  of  God' 
I  will  stand.    You  can  crush  me  if  you  will,,: 
but  I  shall  die  at  my  post,  for  I  can  not  and- 
will  not  forsake  it.    *  *  * 

I  HAVE  COUNTED  THE  COST 

and  stand  prepared  freely  to  offer  up  my  all 
in  the  service  of  God.    Yes,  sir,  I  am  fully  ij 
aware  of  all  the  sacrifice  I  make  in  hero  ij 
pledging  myself  to  continue  this  contest  to  | 
the  last  (forgive  these  tears— I  had  not  in- 
tended to    shed    them,    and    tney  flow 
not     for   myself,  but    for    others),  bucj 
1   am   commanded   to  forsake  father  and! 
wife  and  mother  and  children  for  Jesus' 
sake,  and  as  Hia  professed  disciple  I  stand 
i  ready  to  do  it.    The  time  for  fulfilling  this 
pledge,  in  my  case,  it  seems  to  me,  has  come. 
Sir  1  dare  not  flee  away  from  Alton.  Should 
I  attempt  it,  I  should  feel  that  tho  angel  of 
tne  Lord,  with  bis  flaming  sword,  was  pur- 
suing me  wherever  I  went.    It  is  because  I 
fear  Cod  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  all  who  op- 
pose me  in  this  city.    JSo,  sir;  the  contest  has 
crmmenced  hero,  and  hero  it  must  be  fin- 
ished.   Before  God  aud  you  all  I  here  pledge 
myself  to  continue  it,  if  need  be,  till  death. 
If  I  fall,  my  grave  shall  be  made  in  Alton." 

The  challenge  had  been  made  and  accepted. 
The  duel  soon  followed. 

The  fourth  and  last  press  for  the  Alton, 
Observer  reached  its  destination  Nov.  6,1837. 
Amid  tbe  threats  of  the  mob  it  was  taKen  to 
Godfrey  &  Gilman's  warehouse,  ana  there 
guarded  liy  about  fifty  men,  for 


V?HB  TTBAWNi-i  &y  vm  m  m 
had  dri,en  other  men  to  the  support  of 
Lovajoy.  No  disturbance  occurred  that 
night,  and  on  tlic  night  following 
the  defending  force  was  materially 
reduced.  About  10  o'oiooli  uorae  of 
these.  seeing  no  sign  of  dan- 
ger, retired,  and  the  garrison  was  reduced  to 
seven  or  eight  men,  Mr.  Lovejoy  being  one 
of  them,  aud  Winthrop  S.  Gil  man,  Abraham 
Breath,  J.  It.  Tanner,  Mr.  Rolf,  aud  one  or 
two  others,  whose  names  are  lost  to  history, 
being  bis  supporters,  iieforo  11  o'clock  the 
I  building  was  attacked  by  a  mob,  fully 
armed,  which,  with  triumphant  yells,  de- 
manded tho  surrender  of  the  pross.  When 
this  was  refused  they  charged  the  heavy 
doors.  Those  within  opened  lire  on  the  be- 
sieging party.  Oai  Of  the  mob.Lyman  Bishop, 
was  killed  and  two  others  wounded  Thw 
rioters  then  out  ladders  against  the  walls  of 
the  house,  and  ascending  to  the  roof  set  tiro 
to  the  building.  Tne  little  garrison  at  once 
determined  on  a  sortie.  The  heavy  doors 
were  opened  and  they  stepped  outside,  a. 
brilliant  moon  was  shining,  and  they  were 
fully  exposed  to  view.  A  portion  of  the  mob 
lay  concealed  bahind  a  lumber  piie,  and 

FROM  THAT  QUAKTEtt  CAME  A  TIKE, 

evidently  directed  at  Lovejoy  alone.  He 
was  standing  a  little  apart  from  tho  others, 
and  was  a  splendid  target  for  a 
concealed  marksman.  He  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  Mr.  Gilman  pick- 
ing him  up.  the  party  retreated 
to  the  second  floor,  where  Lovejoy  died  a 
few  moments  later,  without  speaking  a  word. 
Five  balls  had  entered  his  Dody. 

By  this  time  the  city  was  aroused  by  tbe 
ringing  of  alarm  bells  and  the  firing  of  mus- 
ketry. The  civil  authorities  seemed  utterly 
powerless,  aud  tha  only  official  action  taken 
was  when  the  Mayor  and  a  justice  of  tne 
peace  J  were  sent  into  the  building  by  the  mob 
to  attempt  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the 
press.  Falling  in  this  mission  tha 
Mayor  informed  Mr.  Gilman  that  ha  j 
could  not  control  the  mob 
and  that  the  beleaguered  men  should  maka 
i  an  effort  to  leave  the  building.  Wmh  Mr. 
Roff  attempted  to  aopnrs  iio  M'as  shot  and 
severely  wounded.  A  few  minutes  later, 
however,  all  of  the  party,  with  the  exception 
of  two  who  remained 

IN  CHAB.&E  OE  THE  MAETXB'S  BODY, 

|  escaped  by  the  river  front,  although  fired  at 
!  and  pursued  by'the  mob. 

This  was  the  first)  irresistible  appeal  to  tho 
moral  sense  of  the  country.  The  issue  was 
clearly  to  be  seen.  A  storm  of  indignation 
swept  over  all  of  the  free  -States  of  tne  North. 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  all  of  the  great; 
cities.  It  was  at  one;  of  these,  in  Faneuil 
Hall.Boston,  that  Wendell  Phillips  first  raised 
his  voice  against  the  iniquity  and  tyianny 
of  slavery.  That  voice  was  never  "stilled 
until  the  curso  was  abolished,  and  yet  16  I 
was  but  one  of  a  chorus  which  swelled  and 
rolled  until  the  noise  of  tho  multitude  came 
j  to  tne  waiting  and  listening  ear  of  Lincoln,  I 
I  and  he  knew  that  the  hour  of  action  had 
i  come.  He  struck  at  slavery  the  instanC 
when  the  moral  force  and  power  of  tha 
Nation  was  in  his  arm.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
struck  sooner  he  might  nave  failed,  as  Jjove- 
joy  did  But  Lovejoy's  failure  made  Lin- 
coln's triumph  possible.  1'%%(G> 


WE  I  K 


LINCOLN  REFUSES  PARDON 

TO  A  SLAVE-STEALER 

Hon   John  B.  Alley,  of  Linn,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  made  the  bearer  to  the 
President  of  a  petition  for  pardon,  by  a 
person  confined  in  the  Newburyport  jail 
for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  He 
nad  been  sentencpd  to  five  years'  im 
prisonment,  and  the  payment'  of  a  fine 
of  one  tnousand  dollars.    The  petition 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Mr  Al- 
ley, in  which  the  prisoner  acknowledged 
his  guilt  and  the  justice  of  his  sen- 
tence.   He  was  very  penitent— at  least 
on  paper— and  had    received    the  full 
measure  of  his  punishment,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  term  of  his  imprisonment 
but  he  was  still  held  because  he  could  not 

f *y^1SJme;  Mr-  Alley  read  the  letter 
to  the  President,  who  was  much  moved 
hL1, il* the*lc ^PPeals;  and  when  he  had 
himself  read  the  petition  he  looked  up 
and  said:  "My  friend,  that  is  a  verv 
touching  appeal  to  our  feelings.  You 
know  my  weakness  is  to  be,  if  possible 
too  easily  moved  by  appeais  forPm 

murder  W61'e  gUilty  °f  the  foulest 

murder  that  the  arm  of  man  could  per- 
petrate I  might  forgive  him  on  such  an 
appeal;  but  the  man  who  could  go  to 
Africa,  and  rob  her  of  her  children  and 
sell  them  mto  interminable  bondage,  w*th 
no  other  motive  than  that  which  is 
furnished  by  dollars  and  cents,  is  so 
much  worse  than  the  most  depraved 
.  myrderer,  that  he  can  never  receive  par- 
don at  my  hands.  No!  he  mav  rot  in 
jail  before  he  shall  have  libert^by  any 
act  of  mine."  A  sudden  crime,  committed 
under  strong  temptation,  was  vSii 
his  eyes  on  evidence  of  repentance  but 
the  calculating,  mercenary  crime  of  man 
stealing  and  man-selling,  wtth  all  ?he 

ments  to  the  business,  could  win  Lm 
him,  as  an  officer  of  the  people!  no  pa™ 

?S1W 


every  .sentiment  of  brotnerhood.  ./hat 
pleading  for  righteousness  and  peace  and 
good  will! 

"Today  the  South  knows  and  feels  all 
this.  The  mists  and  passions  of  half  a 
century  ago  have  faded  away,  and  the 
memory  of  Lincoln  shines  like  a  star  in 
the  serene  heaven  of  our  union  in  which  It 
Is  our  brightest  link. 

The  Nation's  True  Ideal. 

"And  shall  not  we  of  this  new  century 
rise  as  a  nation  to  the  ideal  of  that  lofty 
time  of  which  he  became  the  incarnation— 
the  ideal  of  a  republic  not  lost  in  material 
interests,  great  and  important  as  they  are; 
not  blinded  with  the  glare  of  prosperity,  | 
wide  and  comforting  as  it  is;  not  bent  on 
becoming  a  defiant  world  power,  vital  as 
the    responsibilities    that    come    with    it;  | 
but  devoted  to  righteousness  as  a  people,  ,  1 
to  the  eradication  of  every  root  of  misery 
and  wretchedness  and  injustice  in  our  soil, 
and  to  the  elevation  of  the  humblest  and 
poorest  and  weakest? 

"Had  he  lived,  who  does  not  feel  that  the 
reunion  of  the  national  heart  would/ have 
far  more  speedily  followed  the  reunion  of 
political  bands. 

"To  him  it  was  a  practical,  not  a  theoreti- 
cal or  sentimental  question. 

"He  did  not  regard  it  as  worth  while  to 
determine  nicely  whether  by  their  rebellion 
the  confederate  states  had  lost  their  state- 
hood in  the  Union  or  had  remained  in  it. 

"We  should  have  been  saved  the  bitter  I 
contentions  of  congress  with  his  successor, 
and  the  ship  of  state  would  have  ridden 
into  safe  harbor  with  no  mutiny  on  board 
and  the  captain  in  command. 

"Lincoln,  of  all  Americans,  if  not  of  all 
men,  of  the  19  th  century,  achieved  the  most 
enduring,  the  greatest  and  purest  fame. 

"With  neither  the  culture  of  Sumner,  nor 
the  might  of  .Webster,  yet  either  of  them 
in  Lincoln's  place  you  instinctively  feel 
would  have  fallen  below  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  trust. 

"No  doubt  his  growth  upward  was  largely 
due  to  his  presidential  culture  and  pruning, 
and  that  he  was  a  greater  man  at  its  , 
close  than  at  its  beginning.  And  when  w« 
speak  of  him  as  great  we  mean  great  "in 
the  general  impressive  sense.  Tbgre  is  a  I 
greatness  of  pure  int.ell.e<jt,  of  pure  iorce, 
irjutpendent  of  circumstances,  like  some 
tall  memorial  shaft  springing  from  the 
earth  to  the  sky. 

"There  Is  another  greatness  that  is  like 
some  mountain-side  rich  with  foliage  and 
verdure,  towering  above  the  plain  and  yet 
a  part  of  it. 

"It  is  a  singular  glory  of  Lincoln  that 
with  all  his  ambition  we  feel  he  was  true 
to  the  profoundest  moral  instincts. 

"God  be  praised  that  amid  all  doubt  and 
in  spite  of  so  many  crumbling  idols  there 
be  now  and  then,  aye  often,  a  soul  that 
mounts  and  keeps  its  place!" 

■Archbishop  O'Connell,  who  was  to  have  I 
pronounced  the  benediction,  was  unable  to 
come  and  sent  his  regrets.  The  benedic-  | 
tion  was  pnonounced  by  Bishop  Mallalieu. 
The  meeting  was  closed  by  singing  Amer- 
ica, in  which  the  audience  of  course  joined, 
and  sent  forth  a  richness  of  sound  which 
echoed  and  rung  through  the  great  hall. 

Just  before  the  closing  verse  Col.  Brad- 
ley, holding  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  I 
Jeremiah  Phillips,  a  negro  soldier,  of  Post 
134,  G.  A.  R.,  holding  the  state  flag,  stepped 
to  the  front  of  the  platform,  thus  bringing 
to  dignified  and  fine  ending  an  historical 
occasion  and  a  memorable  tribute  to  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln. 


1-  ■ 


LINCOLN  AM)  THE  NEGRO. 

The  negroes  of  Chicago  are  devot- 
hig-  this  weofc  to  a  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  fifty  years  of  freedom. 
It  was  iu  I S t> 5  that  the  emancipation 
amendment  to  the  constitution  became 
effective,  declaring  that  "neither  slav- 
ery nor  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  in  the  United  States 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurtsdic- 
H«n."  S  *  0  tTK    Crr  y/Zo^yt 
From  the  lips  of  negroes  on  every 
side  arise  paeans  of  praise  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  the  emancipator  ot 
their  race,   and  justly  so,   yet  how 
many  of  them  and  how  many  white 
Americans,  indeed,  realize  how  earn-! 
estly  and  how  long  Lincoln  sought  to 
avoid   declaring  the  freedom   of  the 
slaves,  fearing  that  violent  desu  u  lion 
jaf  slavery  might  work   against  the 
preservation  of  the  union,  to  which  he 
was  devoted  to  the  subordination  of 
all  thing's  else?    Thus,  he  wrote  to 
Greeley  that  if  he  could  save  the  union 
without  freeing  any  slaves  he  would 
do  so;  if  he  could  save  it  by  freeing 
all  the  slaves,  he  would  do  that;  if  he 
could   save  it   by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others,  he  would  do  that.  In 
other  words,  what  he  did  about  slav- 
ery and  the  colored  race  he  did  be- 
cause he  belieyed  it  would  help  to  save 
the  union.    <J  Q<*  *<         <  <r 

And  Lincoln  tried  out  at  least  two 
of  his  three  propositions.  He  endeav- 
ored to  save  the  union  without  free- 
ing any  slaves  when,  in  his  first  inaug- 
ural address,  standing,  as  it  were,  on 
the  edge  of  a  vofj^io,  he  pleaded  with 
the  seceded  states  to  come  back  into 
the  fold,  bringing  their  slaves  with 
them,  and  assuring  them  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  his  administration  to 
disturb  any  of  their  institutions.  He 
tried  to  save  the  union  by  freeing  some 
slaves  and  leaving  others  when  he  is- 
sued the  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion libei-ating  slaves  in-the  states  that 
were  in  rebellion  and  leaving  in  bond- 
age slaves  in  loyal  states.  At  any  time 
from  March  4,  1861,  to  January  1, 
1S6  3,  any  or  all  of  the  states  in 
bellion  could  have  returned  to  the 
union  with  slavery  intact.  It  is  plain, 
then,  as  Col.  McClure  points  out,  in 
"Lincoln  and  Men  of  War  Times,"  that 
Lincoln  did  not  issue  the  proclamation 
of  emancipation  for  the  mere  senti- 
ment of  unshackling  4,000,000  slaves, 
but  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  re- 
bellion in  the  cause  of  union.  fZ-J^i 
Incidentally,  Lincoln  did  not  intend 
that  the  freedmen  should  be  given  the 
right  of  franchise  on  an  equality  with 
whites.  Four  days  before  he  died  he 
did  suggest  that  -suffrage  should  be 
conferred  upon  "the  very  intelligent 
and  those  who  served  our  cause  as 
soldiers,"  but  that  was  all.  It  might 
surprise  negroes  and  others,  to  know- 
it  is.  the  much  vilified  Andrew  John- 
son to  whom  the  negro  is  under  obli- 
gation for  the  ballot.  Gen.  Grant  ex- 
plains in  his  memoirs  that  with  John-' 
son  fighting  congress  on  the  one  hand 
and  receiving  the  support  of  the  solid' 
south  on  the  other,  in  the  judgment 
of  congress  "it  became  necessary  to 
enfranchise  the  negro  in  all  his  ignor- 
ance," and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
after  the  war  it  had  been  generally 


supposed  in  the  north  that  before  the 
blacks   were    given    the    ballot  theyl 
would  be  put  on  probation  and  given  I 
time  to  prepare  themselves  for  the1 
privileges  of  citizenship.     Gen.  Grant 
1  admits  that  he  himself  was  not  wholly 
convinced  as  to  the  wisdom  ofxtha 
action    of    congress    and    the  legls-V 
latures  in  passing  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment,   and    if    he    were    still  alive 
|0  doubt  Senator  Yarduman  would  be 
delighted  to  prove  to  him  that  it  was 
one  of  the  mistakes  of  the  ages.    Gen.  I 
Grant    explains,   however,   that  such 
action  "became  an  absolute  necessity 
because  of  the  foolhardiness  of  the 
president   and   the  /blindness   of  the 
southern  people  to  their  own  interest." 


Lincolff^Lcts 
Gave  Slavery 
Final  Blow 


Prof.  Coupland  Traces  Reign 
of  Smuggling  Up  to  the 
Civil  War 


Efforts  made  by  the  British  people, 
having  abandoned  their  own  great  share 
in  the  slave-system  by  the  enactments  or 
1811  and  1838,  to  secure  the  abandon- 
ment  by  other  peoples,  occupied  the  at- 
tention  of  Professor  Reginald  Coupland 
Of  Oxford  University  in  his  sixth  Lowell 
Institute  lecture  at  Huntington  Hall  last 
evening.  , 
The  first  of  the"se  efforts  was  directed 
against  the  trade  which  Ted  the  slave, 
plantations  of  foreign  countries  and  col- 
onies on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Some  States  had,  like  the  British,  for- 
sworn the  trade  before  1811  and  others 
followed  suit.  In  1804  an  act,  which  had 
been  passed  in  1792,  to  abolish  the  DpgW 
trade  in  twelve  years,  came  into _  lorce. 
Sweden  enacted  abortion  in  1813  and 
Holland  in  1814.  Similar  action,  mean- 
time, had  been,  taken  in  America. 

"But  all  these  measures,"  the  profes- 
sor stated,  "could  do  little  to  lessen  the  I 
volume  of  the  transatlantic  trade  as.  .ong 
as  the  chief  participants,  France,  fcpam 
and  Portugal,  continued  it." 

On  the  eve  of  the  peace  settlement  ot : 
1815,  eight  hundred' petition*  with  nearly  1 
a  million  signatures,  called  on-the->Uou«w»-. 
of  Commons  to  try  to  prevent  the  post- 1 
war  renewal  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  i 
and  the  House  accepted  without  Dividing 
Wilberforce's  motions  for  strong  action  , 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  '  Never  has 
a  British  diplomat  taken  with  him  to  a 
great  international  conference  so  clear 
or  so  strange  a  mandate  as  Castlereagh 
took  to  Vienna,"  the  speaker  remarked. 

Indorsed  in  Principle 

■  The  result  of  the  conference  was  an 
act  expressing  concurrence  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  abolition,  but  the  precise  moment 
of  drastic  action  was  left  as  a  matter  of 
international  negotiation.  It  was  evident 
that  only  by  diplomatic  pressure  on  indi- 
vidual Governments  could  any  real  prog- 
ress be  achieved,  and  for  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  peace  the  British  Foreign 
Office  was  more  occupied  with  this  ques- 
tion than  with  any  other  aspect  of  inter- 
national affairs.       .  .    >•  ' 

Though  by  1835  laws  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  with  adequate  penal  pro- 
visions, had  been- adopted  by  the  Powers 
which  had  continued  to  take  part  in  it 
after  1815,  it  did  not  mean  the  abolition 
of  the  trade.  On  the  contrary  it  grew 
enormously,  and  all  such  laws  were  merely 
waste  paper  as  long  as  they  were  not  en- 
forced. "The  plain  fact  was,"  the  speak- 
er maintained,  "that  of  all  the  Powers 
which  legauy  abolished'  the  trade  only 
Britain  took  the  requisite  steps  to  en- 
sure that  her  law  was  strictly  and  con- 

ttag£Z3E&  act  of  1811  the  British 
patrol  very  soon  succeeded  in  driving  all 
British  ships  out  of  the  trade  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  speaker,  the  entire  trade  could 


have  been  suppressed  if  the  other  mari- 
time Powers  had  joined  in  the  patrol  in 
proportion  to  their  naval  strength.  Year 
after  year  the  British  Government 
pressed  for  the  concession  of  a  "reciprocal 
right  of  search."  __  \ 

Freedom  of  the  Seas 

Referring  to  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States,  which,  at  first  sight,  might  seem 
more  surprising.  Professor  Coupland  re- 
viewed the  controversy  over  "the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,"  and  said  that  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  United 
States  proved  the  most  intransigeant  of 
all  nations  on  the  issue  of  the  "right  of 
search." 

"The  tenacity  of  the  United  States  on 
this  issue  would  have  mattered  muck 

tion  laws  of  1807  and"  1819,  with  their 
own  Navy  and  police,  either  on  the' 
American  or  an  the  African  coast.  But 
its  efforts  in  that  direction  were  neither 
adequate  nor  continuous.  Smuggling 
slaves  from  the  West  Indies  into  the 
creeks  of  Georgia,  Florida  and  Louisiana 
was  still  a  busy  and  profitable  pursuit 
long  after  1807." 

But  more  may  be  said,  the  speaker  re- 
marked, for  the  effipiency  of  the  Ameri- 
can law  at  the  African  end  of  the  trade. 
The  act  of  1819  empowered  the  Presi- 
dent to  employ  the  American  Navy  for 
the  seizure  of  American  slavers  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  or  elsewhere.  Broadly 
speaking,  however,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's effort  was  far  less  forcible  and 
far,  less  consistent  than  its  own  naval 
officers  would  have  wished.  "The  result 
of  the  refusal  to  permit  the  British  Navy 
to  give  the  American  flag  a  fuller  pro- 
tection from  abuse  than  the  American 
Navy  gave  it  was  a  tragic  iroriy — the 
salvation  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  flag 
of  freedom."   


Policy  of  Coercion 

It  began  to  seem  as  if  Britain  was  at- 
tempting the  impossible,  Professor  Coup- 
land  remarked.  The  policy  of  coercion 
was  thus  left  again -to  combat  the  slave 
trade  alone,  but  there  Were  anti-coercion- 
ists  who  could  make  a  cogent  case.  Co- 
ercion involved  the  constant  harassing, 
if  not  bullying,  of  other  nations.  It  had 
cost  about  fifteen  million  pounds  since 
1815.  The  trade  had  not  only  increased, 
but  its  cruelties  had  been  intensified. 
The  defenders  of  coercion  had  their  an- 
swer. It  was  not  British  cruisers  that 
obstructed  trade  on  the  African  coast, 
but  the  incessant  warfare  caused  by 
slave-raiding. 

Then  came  Palmerston's  great  work. 
The  service  of  the  preventive  squadron 
was  continued  without  a  break.  The 
end  came  quickly.  ~  The  number  of 
slaves  imported  fell  to  3000  in  1851,  and 
to  700  in  1852.  In  1853  the  trade  was 
said  to  have  stopped.  It  remained  to  deal 
with  the  Cuban  trade,  which  primarily 
was  a  matter  for  the  Spanish  Govern 

mThe  long  struggle  between  the  North 
and  the  South  gave  the  one  thing  needed 
for  the  full  and  final  extinction  of  the 
trade,  whole-hearted  co-operation.  Lin- 
coln's first  blow  was  the  enforcement  of 
the  old  law,  the  second  blow  was  the 
.Anglo-American  treaty,  which  was  not 
mistaken  in  Madrid.  Deprived  of  its 
American  bases,  the  trade  was  driven  to 
seek  a  foothold  in  European  ports;  de- 
prived likewise  of  the  only  flag  which 
had  protected  it  for  thirty  years,  it  was 
more  at  the  mercy  of  British  sea-power 
than  it  had  ever  been.  And  -then  in 
September,  1862,  Lincoln's  last  blow  fell. 
His  Proclamation  foretold  the  end  of 
slavery,  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  throughout  the  American  world. 
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LINCOLN  CLIPPED 
NEWSPAPER  DATA 

Two  of  His  Pocket-Size  Scrap- 
books  Found,  Filled  With 
Information 


MOSTLY  ABOUT  SLAVERY 


The  Name  "Lincoln" 

The  family  name  of  Lincoln 
is  derived  from  the  town  of  the 
same  name  in  England.  It  is 
a  compound  of  "Lin"  and  "coin,"' 
signifying  a  "lake  on  a  hill." 

The  first  American  progeni- 
tor of  the  Lincolns  was  Samuel 
Lincoln,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  England  as  an  appren- 
tice weaver  in  1637.  He  settled 
at  Hingham  after  completing 
his  apprenticeship  in  Salem. 

The  name  is  not  very  common 
in  Philadelphia.  The  telephone 
directory  lists  only  17  within 
the  city,  while  the  name  is  used 
in  41  business  organizations. 


Newspaper  clippings  were  a  part 
of  the  reference  library  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  _ 

The  Great  Emancipator  collected 
newspaper  clippings  on  slavery  be- 
fore he  enunciated  his  tamous  docu- 
ment. He  collected  clippings  of  the 
addresses  of  his  opponents  in  politics 
before  he  publicly  answered  them. 

Two  little  brown  scrap-books, 
pocket  size,  containing  some  of  the 
clippings  were  recently  discovered 
among  papers  collected  for  3 
biography  and  were  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Henry  T.  Rainey,  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

They  cover  a  period  of  two  years, 
beginning  in  1856,  and  deal  prin- 
cipally with  the  slavery  issue. 
What  Lincoln  CUpped 

There  are,  however,  other  bits  of 
miscellaneous  information  Lincoln 
clipped  from  time  to  time  from  the 
daily  newspapers  and  cut  out  for 
future  references.  Among  such 
items  are: 

A  table  of  the  solar  system. 

Distances  between  large  cities. 

Popular  vote  for  President  in  1844, 
1848.  1852  and  1856. 

Dimensions  of  American  lakes. 

Population  of  the  world. 

Coin  and  bullion  in  the  United  States. 

Status  of  the  "magnetic  telegraph"  in 
1857. 

Tables  on  emigration. 

Bank  statistics  of  1858. 

Mercantile  insolvencies. 

Progress  of  Christianity. 

Real  and  personal  estate  in  New  York 
city  in  1857. 

Names  of  State  Governors. 

Population  and  wealth  of  the  States. 

War  debts  of  Europe.  . 

List  of  Presidents  down,  to  Buchanan. 
Neat,  Orderly 

Lincoln's  orderly  habits  of  mind 
are  attested  not  only  by  the  neatness 
and  care  with  which  each  clippings 
is  fixed  in  the  books,  but  also  by 
a  careful  notation  of  the  source, 
penned  alongside  each  clipping. 

The  contents  of  the  first  book  be- 
gin with  Henry  Clay's  statement 
that  the  Constitution  is  "silent  and 
passive"  on  slavery.  Closely  fafc 
lowing  is  a  reference  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster's pledge  in  the  debate  on  the 
Oregon  bill  in  1858  that  "I  shall  con- 
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sent  to  no  extension  of  the  area  of 
slavery  on  this  continent." 

Following  is  a  clipping  designed 
to  keep  in  mind  the  exact  language 
of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Con- 
stitution— "We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal—" 
Washington  on  Slavery 

To  bolster  his  contentions  when 
he  should  meet  Douglas  in  a  final 
decisive  debate,  Lincoln  preserved 
a  clipping  relating, to  George  Wash- 
ington's letter  to  Lafayette  in  1798 
in  which  he  said,  "I  agree  with  you 
cordially  in  your  views  in  regard  to 
Negro  slavery.  I  have  long  con- 
sidered it  a  most  serious  evil  both 
socially  and  politically,  and  I  should 
rejoice  in  any  feasible  scheme  to 
rid  our  States  of  such  a  burden." 

On  a  nearby  page  is  a  clipping 
from  Washington's  letter  in  1794  'o 
Tobias  Lee,  then  in  England  negoti- 
ating the  sale  of  parts  of  Washing- 
ton's landed  estates,  in  which  he 
said  he  was  anxious  to  "rid  my- 
self of  certain  species  of  property 
which  I  possess  very  repugnantly 
to  my  own  feeling." 

In  the  second  book,  Lincoln  at- 
tached a  single  newspaper  para- 
graph cut  from  a  report  of  one  of 
the  debates.  It  is  the  famous: 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I  believe  this  government  can- 
not endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved, 
I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  but  I 
do  expect  that  it  -will  cease  to  be  divided. 
It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  the 
other." 


Abraham  Lincoln  Said: 

"It  is  not  best  to  swap  horses 
when  crossing  a  stream." 

"Wealth  is  a  superfluity  of 
what  we  don't  need." 

"When  we  can't  remove  an 
obstacle,  plow  around  it." 

"There  is  no  grievance  that 
is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by 
mob  rule." 

"When  you  have  written  a 
wrathful  letter,  put  it  the 
stove." 

"Truth  is  generally  the  best 
vindication  against  slander." 

"That  this  Nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

"Men  are  not  flattered  by  be- 
ing shown  that  there  has  been 
a  difference  of  purpose  between 
the  Almighty  and  them." 

"Beware  of  rashness,  but  with 
energy  and  sleepless  vigilance 
go  forward  and  give  us  vic- 
tories." 


Chicago  Daily  News 
May  19,  1962 


100  YEARS  AGO 

from  The  Tribune  and  other  sources 
For  Your  Historical  Scrapbook 

May  20,  1862:  President  Lincoln  has 
issued  a  proclamation  disavowing  Gen. 
Hunter's  emancipation  of  slaves  in  occu- 
pied areas  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida.  He  states  that  no  military 
commander  has  been  authorized  to  make 
such  a  declaration,  and  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  or  belief  of  an  intention  by 
Gen.  Hunter  to  issue  such  a  proclama- 
tion. He  says,  "Whether  it  be  competent 
for  me  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  to  declare  the  slaves  in 
any  state  or  states  free,  and  whether  at 
any  time  it  shall  become  a  necessity 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
government— these  are  questions  which  I 
reserve  to  myself  and  which  I  cannot 
entrust  to  commanders  in  the  field." 
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1.  Abolition  and  Secession;  or,  Cause  and  Ef- 
fect, together  with  the  Remedy  for  our  Sectional 
Troubles.  By  a  Unionist.  0.  P.  W.  New  York: 
1862.  $1-35 

2.  Abolition  and  Seccession;  or,  Cause  and  Ef- 
fect. Together  with  the  Remedy  for  our  Sectional 
Troubles.  3  Opp..  Unbound,  (lower  blank  corner 
cut  away)  New  York:  1864.  1.35. 

3.  Abolition  Conspiracy  to  Destroy  the  Uunon, 
or  Ten  Years'  Record  of  the  "Republican"  Party. 
New  York,  1863.  1.40. 

4.  Abolition  Philanthropy!  The  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  Too  Bad  for  Southern  Negroes,  but 
Good  Enough  for  Free  Citizens  of  Foreign  Birth! 
Handcuffs  for  White  Men!  Shoulder  Straps  for 
Negroes!  (Caption  title.)  (Philadelphia,  185- ) 
1.20. 

5.  Abstract  Of  the  Evidence  delivered  before 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1790  and  1791  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  Half  calf.  London:  1791.  Rare.  Contains 
the  very  large  folding  table,  showing  the  hull, 
etc.,  of  a  slave  freighter,  with  negroes  packed 
inside.  $4.65 

6.  Adamic  Race,  (The).  Reply  to  "Ariel",  Drs. 
Young  and  Blackie,  on  the  Negro.  "The  Negro 
does  NOT  belong  to  the  Adamic  species." — "He 
is  NOT  a  descendant  of  Adam  and  Eve."  Etc. 
By  M.  S.  Illustrated  16mo,  unbound,  (stained) 
70  pp.  New  York:  1868.  1.85. 

7.  Address  Adopted  by  the  Whig  State  Con- 
vention, Sept.  13th,  1848.  Together  with  Resolu- 
tions and  proceedings  (Worcester,  1848)  1.35. 

8.  Address  of  a  part  of  the  Democratic  Dele- 
gation in  Congress  from  t)he  State  of  N.  Y.  to 
Their  Constituents.  (Caption  tiftle)  No  jplace, 
(1854)  .80. 

9.  Address  of  the  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
Society,  for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
to  the  General  Meeting  at  Trenton,  on  Wednesday 
the  26th  of  September,  1804.  Published  by  Re- 
quest of  the  Society.  Stitched.  12pp.  Trenton, 
1804.  2.10. 

10.  The  Address  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
Liberty  Convention  to  the  People  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Cincinnati:    1845.  3.15. 

11.  Allen,  Rt.  Rev.  Richard.  The  Life,  Exper- 
ience, and  Gospel  Labors  of,  to  which  is  annexed 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  Written  by  Him- 
self.   16mo,  O.  B.  Philadelphia:  1887.  1.85. 

12.  American  &  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
30th  Annual  Report  of.  Presented  at  New  York, 
May  11,  1853;  with  the  addresses  and  resolutions. 
216pp.  Unbound.    New  York:  1853.  1.35. 

13.  American  Colonization  Society.  28th  An- 
nual Report.    O.  P.  W.  Washington,  1845.  1.35. 

14.  American  Society  for  Colonizing  the  Free 
People  of  Colour  of  the  U.  S.  Eight  Annual  Re- 
port of.  With  an  Appendix.  Unbound.  70pp. 
Washington  City.    1825.  1.35. 

15.  Annual  Report  of  the  American  and  For- 
eign Anti-Slavery  Society,  presented  at  New 
York,  May  7,  1850,  with  the  Addresses  and  Reso- 
lutions.   Unbound.    New  York:    1850.  1.35. 
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16.  Appleton,  Nathan,  (Of  Boston)  Letter  to 
the  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia  on  Slavery 
and  the  Union.  Unbound.  17pp.  Boston:  1860. 
1.35. 

17.  Ariel,  (pseudonym)  The  Negro:  What  is 
his  ethnological  status?  Is  he  the  progeny  of 
Ham?  Is  he  a  descendant  of  Adam  and  Eve? 
Has  he  a  soul  ?  Or  is  he  a  beast  in  God's  nomencl- 
ature? What  is  his  status  as  fixed  by  God  in 
Creation?  What  is  his  relation  to  the  White 
Race?    0.  C.  Cincinnati:  1872.  3.35. 

18.  Ariel,  (Pseudonym)  The  same.  Another 
copy,  binding  stained  and  worn.  2.35. 

19.  Ariel.  (Pseudonym)  The  Negro:  What  is 
His  Ethnological  Status?  Is  He  the  Progeny  of 
Ham?  Is  He  a  Descendant  of  Adam  and  Eve? 
Has  He  a  Soul?  tec.  etc.  0.  P.  W.  Cincinnati: 
1867.  1.85. 

20.  Armstrong,  M.  F.  and  Ludlow,  H.  W. 
Hampton  and  Its  Students.  By  Two  of  its  Teach- 
ers.   Illus.    0.  C.  New  York:    1874.  1.35. 

With  50  Cabin  and  Plantation  Songs,  arranged 
by  Thos.  P.  Fenner. 

21.  Ashmun,  George  Speech  upon  the  Slavery 
Questions.  (Caption  title.)  (Washington)  1850  .45. 

22.  Ashum,  J.  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  Samuel  Bacon,  late  an  Officer  of  Ma- 
rines in  the  U.  S.  Service.  .  .  .  afterwards  an 
Agent  of  the  American  Government  for  persons 
liberated  from  slave-ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Original  calf,  (broken).  Washington  City,  1822. 
Scarce. 

23.  Atlee,  Edwin  P.  An  Address  to  the  Citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Subject  of  Slavery. 
Delivered  on  the  4th  of  July,  1833.  0.  P  W. 
15pp.    Philadelphia:  1833.  1.35. 

24.  Baldwin,  R.  S.  Speech  in  Favor  of  the 
Admission  of  California  into  the  Union  and  the 
Bill  in  relation  to  Fugitive  Slaves.  Washington: 
1850.  .75. 

25.  Banks,  N.  P.  Jr.  Speech  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  Army  Officers  in  National  Armories. 
(Caption  title.)   (Washington)   (1854.)  .45. 

26.  Barnes,  Albert.  The  Church  and  Slavery. 
O.  P.  W.    Philadalphia:  1857.  1.15. 

27.  Barnes,  W.  H.  T.  Moral  and  Religious 
Poems,  or  the  First  Tribute:  embracing  among 
others,  several  on  the  subject  of  Slavrey.  Some 
few  of  which  have  heretofore  been  published  in 
the  Sentinel  and  Witness.  16mo,  unbound,  stained. 
40pp.    Middletown:  1838.  1.85. 

28.  Bearse,  Austin.  Reminiscences  of  Fugi- 
tive-Slave Law  Days  in  Boston.  0.  P.  W.  Boston: 
1880.  1.15. 

29.  Bell,  John.  Slavery  in  the  U.  S.  and  the 
Causes  of  the  Present  Dissensions  between  the 
North  and  the  South.    Washington,  1850.  .80. 

30.  Bennett,  Henry.  Speech  on  the  Admis- 
sion of  California.    Washington:  1850.  .75. 

31.  Benton,  Thos.  H.  Mr.  Benton's  Anti-Com- 
promise Speech.  (Caption  title.)  (Washington) 
1850.  .65. 

32.  Berry,  Harrison.  (A  Full  Blooded  Cus- 
hite)  A  Reply  to  Ariel.  8vo.  original  printed 
wrappers.    Macon,  Geo.:    1865.  1.65. 
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33.  Birney,  James  G.  The  American  Churches. 
The  Bulwarks  of  American  Slavery.  16mo. 
stitched.    Concord,  N.  H.  1885.  1.05. 

34.  Birney,  Jas.  G.  Letter  on  Colonization,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Thornton  J.  Mills,  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Colonization  So- 
ciety. 16mo.  unbound.  NeNw  York:  1834.  2.10. 

35.  Bissell,  Wm.  H.    The  Slave  Question. 
(Caption  title)  8pp.  (Washington,  1850)  .45. 

36.  Blair,  Frank  P.  Speech  on  the  Acquisition 
of  Territory  in  Central  and  South  America,  to 
be  colonized  with  Free  Blacks,  and  held  as  a 
Dependency  by  the  U.  S.  Washington,  1858.  .75. 

37.  Blair,  Montgomery.  The  Revolution 
Schemes  of  the  Ultra-Abdttitionists  O1.  P.  W. 
New  York,  1863.  1.85. 

38.  Brought,  John.  (Governor  of  Ohio.)  In- 
augural Address  Delivered  before  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  JanJ.  11,  1864.  8vo. 
original  printed  wrappers.    Columbus,  1864  1.05. 

39.  Brown,,  Chas.  Speech  on  Abolition  and 
Slavery.    Washington:    1849.  .55. 

40.  Brown  Wm.  Montgomery.  (Bishop  of  Ark- 
ansas.) The  Crucial  Race  Question,  or  Where 
and  How  Shall  the  Color  Line  be  Drawn.  O.  C. 
Little  Rock.    1907.  2.15. 

41.  Bruce,  Philip  A.  The  Plantation  Negro  as 
a  Freeman.  Observations  on  his  charter,  condi- 
tion, and  prospecte  in  Virginia.  O.  C,  N.  Y.  and 
London  1889.  1.65. 

42.  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration  on  the  Eve 
of  the  Rebellion.  8vo.,  original  printed  wrappers. 
296pp.    New  York:    1866.  1.35. 

43.  Butler,  T.  B.  The  Slave  Question.  (Cap- 
tion title.)  (Washington)  1850.  .45. 

44.  Cabell,  E.  C.  of  Florida)  The  Slave  Ques- 
tion.   (Caption  title)  (Washington)  1850.  .65. 

45  Cable,  Geo.  W.  The  Negro  Question  O.  C. 
(library  duplicate)  (stain  on  cover)  New  York, 
1890.  2.35. 

46.  Calhoun,  John  C.  Speech  on  the  Slavery 
Question.  Senate,  March  4,  1850.  (Caption  title) 
(Washington)  1850.  .65. 

47.  Campbell,  L,  D.  Speech  on  Southern  Ag- 
gression^The  Purpose  of  the  Union— and  the 
Comparative  Effects  of  Slavery  and  Freedom. 
Washington  1850.  .55. 

48.  Carroll,  Chas.  -"The  Negro  a  Beast"  or, 
"In  the  Image  of  God"  The  Reasoner  of  the  Age, 
the  Revelator  of  the  Century!  The  Bible  as  it  is! 
The  Negro  and  His  Realition  to  the  Human  Fam- 
ily.   Illus.  O.  C.  St.  Louis,  1900.  3.35. 

49.  Cast  and  Slavery  in  the  American  Church. 
By  a  Churchman.  8vo.  original  printed  wrappers, 
51  pp.    New  York,  1843.  1.35, 

50.  Channing,  W.  E.  Address  delivered  Aug- 
ust. 1,  1842,  on  the  Anniversary  of  Emancipation 
in  the  West  Indies.  Lenox,  Mass.  1842.  .90 

51.  (Channing,  Wm.  E.)  Review  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Channing's  Letter  to  Jonathan  Phillips,  Esq. 
on  the  Slavery  Question.  Unbound.  Boston: 
1839.  I1-05 
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52.  Chase,  S.  P.  Reclamation  of  Fugitives 
from  Service.  An  Argument  for  the  Defendant 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 
Dec.  1846.  Case  of  Wharton  Jones  vs.  John  Van- 
zandt.  Cincinnati,  1847.    Rare.  $2.85 

53.  Clarkson,  Thos.  (of  England)  Letter  to 
a  Friend  on  the  Ill-Treatment  of  the  People  of 
Color  in  the  U.  S.,  on  accound  of  the  Color  of 
Their  Skin.  (Caption  title)  (Boston,  184-)  .60 

54.  Clay,  Cassius.  M.  Speech  delivered  in  a 
Mass  Meeting,  December  30th,  1843,  at  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  in  Scott  County,  Ky.,  in  reply 
to  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  and  others.  (Caption  title) 
(Utica.  1843.)  .65 

55.  Clay,  Henry.  Remarks  on  introducing  his 
Propositions  to  Compromise  on  the  Slavery  Ques- 
tion.   Washington:  1850.  .75 

56.  Clay,  Henry.  Speech  on  the  Measures  of 
Compromise.    Washington:  1850.  .75 

57.  Coffin,  Levi.  Reminiscences  of.  The  Re- 
puted President  of  the  Underground  Railroad;  be- 
ing a  brief  history  of  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  in 
behalf  o  the  slave,  with  the  stories  of  numerous 
fugitives,  etc.    Cloth.  Cincinnati,  0.,  1876.  $2.65 

58.  Colonization  and  Abolition  Contrasted. 
(Caption  title)  (Phila.  n.  d.)  $1.15 

59.  The  Coming  Man!  Our  African  Fellow- 
Citizen!  Shall  He  Vote?  Is  He  Fitl?  Is  He  Cap- 
able? (Caption  title)  No  place,  1866.  .90 

60.  Cooper,  Peter.  The  Death  of  Slavery.  Let- 
ter to  Governor  Seymour.  (Caption  title.)  (Wash- 
ington, 1863)  .70 

61.  Cooper,  Peter.  Letter  on  Slaves  Emanci- 
pation. (Caption  title).  (New  York,  1862)  .70 

62.  Crummell,  Alex.  The  Relations  and  Duties 
of  Free  Colored  Men  in  America  to  Africa.  D.  P. 
W.  54pp.  Hartford,  1861.  $1.35 

63.  Dabney,  Robert  L.  Ecclesiastical  Relation 
of  Negroes.  Speech  against  the  Ecclesiastical 
Equality  of  Neogr  Preachers  in  Our  Church  and 
Their  Right  to  Rule  over  White  Christians,  in 
the  Synod  of  Virginia,  Nov.  9,  1867.  8vo.  Stiched. 
Richmond:  1865.  $1.65 

64.  DeCharms,  Richard.  A  Discourse  on  the 
True  Nature  of  Freedom  and  Slavery,  delivered 
before  the  Washington  Society  on  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, O.  P.  W.  64pp.  Philadelphia:  1850.  $1.35 

65.  Darusmont,  Frances  Wright.  Course  of 
Popular  Lectures.  Historical  and  Political.  Vol. 
2.  O.  P.  W.  (slightly  worn)  Philadelphia.  By  the 
Arthur,  1836.  $1.85 

66.  Davis,  John  Speech  on  the  Compromise 
Bill.    Washington:  1850.  .55 

67.  Dayton,  Wm.  L.  Speech  on  the  Territorial 
Question.    Washington,  1850.  .55 

68.  Dickinson,  Jas.  T.  An  Anti-Slavery  Ser- 
mon, delivered  at  Norwich,  July  4,  1834.  35pp. 
(front  wrapper  preserved)  Norwich:  1838.  $2.10 

69.  Dixon,  James.  Speech  against  the  Exten- 
sion of  Slave  Territory.  Washington:  1847.  .55 

70.  Dixon,  Thos.  Jr.  The  Leopard's  Spots.  A 
Romance  of  the  White  Man's  Burden — -1865-1900. 
Illus.  O.  C.  London,  1902.  $1.35 

71.  Douglas,  Frederick.  Life  and  Times  of. 
Written  by  Himself.  His  Early  Life  as  a  Slave. 
His  Escape  from  Bondage,  etc.  Illus.  O.  C.  Hart- 
ford, 1882.  $1.65 
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72.  Doufglas,  Stephen  A.  Speech  on  the  "Meas- 
ures of  Adjustment",  0.  P.  W.  (worn)  Washing- 
ton: 1851.  -45 

73.  Drisler,  H.  A  Reply  to  the  "Bible  View  of 
Slavery,  by  J.  H.  Hopkins,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Vermont".  (Caption  titles.)  (N.  Y.  1863)  .70 

74.  DuBois,  W.  E.  B.  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk. 
Essays  and  Sketches.  Frontis.  O.  C.  Chicago. 
1707.  $1-35 

75.  Dye,  John  Smith.  The  Adder's  Den;  or 
Secrets  of  the  Great  Conspiracy  to  overthrow  lib- 
erty in  America.  Depravity  of  Slavery:  Two 
Presidents  secretly  assassinated  by  poison.  Un- 
successful attempts  to  murder  three  others.  The 
Evidence  conclusive,  and  the  facts  established. 
Together  with  the  dying  struggles  of  the  Great 
Southern  Rebellion.    0.  P.  W.  New  York  1864. 

Very  rare.  $8.75 

76.  Edwards,  Jonathan.  The  Injustice  and  Im- 
policy of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  Slavery  of  the 
Africans:  Illustrated  in  a  Sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  Connecticut  Society  for  the  Uromotion 
of  Freedom,  and  for  the  relief  of  persons  unlaw- 
fully holden  in  Bondage.  Unbound,  Boston: 
1822.  11-35 

77.  Eliot*  T.  D.  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  (Cap- 
tion title.)  (Washington)  1854.  .45 

78.  Ellsworth,  H.  L.  An  Appeal  to  the 
Friend  of  the  Colonization  Society.  No  place, 
1842.  $1-35 

79  Everett,  Edw.  Speech  on  the  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  Territorial  Bill.  Washington:  1854. 

.55 

80  Ewing,  Thos.  Speech  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
before  a  Republican  Mass  Meeting,  Sept.  29th 
1860.    O.  P.  W.  24pp.    Cincinnati:  1860.  |l.oo 

81  (Fehnstoke,  Reperth)  Letters  from  Tuske- 
eee  '  Being  the  Confessions  of  a  Yankee.  16mo. 
0.  P.  B.  Printed  for  the  Author,  Birmingham, 
1905."  Scarce.  $3-35 

82.  Fenton,  Reuben  E.  Designs  of  the  Slave 
Power.  Speech.    Washington,  1858.  .55 

83.  Fessenden,  W.  P.  Speech  Against  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Prohibition,  North  of  36  de- 
grees, 30  minutes.  (Caption  title)  Washington 
1854 

84  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Auxiliary  Colonization  So- 
ciety, communicated  at  the  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, holden  in  the  Baptist  Meeting-House  m 
Concord,  June  4,  1829.  Unbound,  (staineo!) 
Concord:  1829.  $2-10 

85  Flickinger,  RoK.  E.  The  Choctaw  Freed- 
men  .  .  .  including  the  early  History  of  the  five 
civilized  tribes  of  Indian  Territory,  etc.  ... 
Illustrated.  O.  C,  Pittsburn,  Pa.  1914  $3.35 

86.  Flournoy,  J.  Jacobus.  An  Essay  on  the 
Origin,  Habits,  and  of  the  African  Race:  inciden- 
tal to  the  property  of  having  nothing  to  do  with 
Negroes:  Addressed  to  the  Good  People  of  the 
United  States.  Unbound,  56pp.  New  York:  1835. 

$2.10 

87.  Floyd,  Silas  Xavier.  A  Sketch  of  Rev.  C. 
T.  Walker,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Na. 
tional  Baptist  Convention  of  the  United  States. 
0.  P.  W.  Augusta,  Ga.  1892.  $1.45 


88.  Forsyth,  John,  (of  Mobile)  Speech  on  the 
Senatorial  Question,  in  the  H.  of  R.  of  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature.  Nov.  29,  1859.  (Caption  title) 
No  place.  (Washington,  1859)  .65 

89.  Foster,  Stephen  S.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Thieves;  or,  a  True  Picture  of  the  American 
Church  and  Clergy:  A  Letter  to  Nathaniel  Bar- 
ney, of  Nantucket.  16mo.  0.  P.  W.  75pp.  Concord, 
N.  H.,  1886.  $1.55 

90.  Fowler,  Orin.  Slavery  in  California  and 
New  Mexico.  (Caption  title)  (Washington)  1850. 

.65 

91.  Free  and  Friendly  Remarks  on  a  speech 
lately  delivered  by  Henry  Clay  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Abolition  of  North  American  slavery.  New 
York,  1839.  $2.65 

92.  Free  Negroism;  or,  Results  of  Emancipa- 
tion in  the  North,  and  the  West  India  Islands. 
With  statistics  of  the  decay  of  commerce — Idle- 
ness of  the  Negro — His  return  to  Savageism,  etc. 
30pp.  Unbound.  New  York,  1863.  $1.35 

93  Frothingham,  O.  B.  Colonization.  (Cap- 
tion title)  (N.  Y.  183-)  .70 

94.  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  (The);  Its  History  and 
Unconstitutionality;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Swizure  and  Enslavement  of  James  Hamlet,  and 
his  subsequent  restoration  to  Liberty.  16mo,  old 
wrappers.  (Title  page  mutilated)  New  York:  1850 

$1.85 

95.  Garnett,  R.  H.  The  Union,  past  and  fu- 
ture: How  it  Works,  and  How  to  Save  it.  By  a 
Citizen  of  Virginia   O.  P.  W.  Charleston:  1850. 

$3.25 

96.  Gartrell,  Lucius  J.  (of  Ga.)  Domestic 
Slavery  in  the  South.  (Caption  title.)  Colophon: 
Washington,  1858.  .65 

97.  Giddings,  J.  P.  The  Conflict  Between  Re- 
ligious Truths  and  American  Infidelity.  (Cap- 
tion title.)   (Washington  1858.  .45 

98.  Giddings,  J.  R.  A  Letter  upon  the  Duty  of 
Anti-Slavery  Men  in  the  Present  Crisis.  Broad- 
side.   Large  folio.    (Ohio  printing,  1844)  $3.25 

99.  Gilman,  W.  S.  Charcoal  Sketches  of  the 
Bones  &  Banjo  Convention.  A  Reporter's  Drewm 
— The  Conventions  of  '29  and  '67  Contrasted — 
The  New  Civilization  and  the  Advent  of  Moral 
Ideas.  (Caption  title)  No  place,  (1867)  $2.15 

100.  Goodell,  Wm.  One  More  Appeal  to  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  ministers  and  churches  who 
are  not  enlisted  in  the  struggle  against  slavery. 
(Caption  title)  (N.  Y.  183- )  .70 

101.  Goodrich,  J.  Z.  Assaults  upon  Northern 
Whig  members  who  do  not  indorse  the  Finality 
of  the  Compromise  replied  to  .  .  .  (Caption  title) 
(Washington)  1852.  .45 

102.  Goodrich.John  Z.  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
Washington:  1854.  .55 

103.  Graham,  Wm.  The  Contrast  on,  the 
Bible  and  Abolitionism.    Cincinnati,  1844.  2.35 

104.  Greeley,  Horace.  A  History  of  the  Strug- 
gle for  Slavery  Extension  or  Restriction  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence to  the  Present  day  .  .  Etc.  Unbound.  N.  Y. 
1856  1.05 
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105.  Green,  Beriah.  (President  of  Oneida  In- 
stitute) The  Martyr.  A  Discourse,  in  commer- 
oration  of  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  P. 
Lovejoy,  delivered  in  Broadway  Tabernacle,  N.  Y. 
18pp.  (front  wrapper  preserved)  New  York: 
1838.  2.65 

106.  Griggs,  Sutton  E.  The  Hindered  Hand; 
or,  The  Reign  of  the  Repression-ist.  O.  C.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn:  1905.  2.35 

Presentation  inscription  by  the  author. 

107.  Harper,  Frances  E.  W.  Iola  Leroy,  or 
Shadows  Uplifted.   Portrait.  0.  C.  Boston:  (1892) 

1.55 

108.  Haygood,  Atticus  G.  Pleas  for  Progress. 
O.  C.  Nashville,  Tenn.  1895.  .  1.55 

109.  Herskovits,  Melville  J.  The  American 
Negroe.  A  Study  in  Racial  Crossing.  O.  C,  N.  Y. 
1929.  !-15 

110.  Heyrick,  Elizabeth.  (A  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.)  Immediate,  not  Gradual 
Abolition.  16mo,  original  printed  wrappers. 
Philadelphia:  1837.  2.35 

111.  Higginson,  T.  W.  Does  Slavery  Chris- 
tianize the  Negro?    (Caption  title)  (N.  Y.  183-) 

.70 

112.  HHdreth,  R.  The  "Ruin"  of  Jamaica. 
(Caption  title.)  (N.  Y.  183-)  .85 

113.  Hildreth,  R.    What  Can  I  Do    for  the 

Abolition  of  Slavery?     (Caption  title)  (Boston^ 

18 114    Mill,  J.  S.   The  Slave  Power:  Its  Charac- 
ter, Career,  etc.,  by  J.  E.  Cairnes.    New  York, 
1862  ^.oo 
This  review  developed  into  a  brilliant  thesis. 

115.  Hints  on  a  Cheap  Mode  of  Purchasing  the 
Liberty  of  a  Slave  Population.  16mo,  unbound 
21  pp.  New  York:  1838.  2.10 

116.  Hoard,  Chas.  B.  A  Free-State  View  of 
Slavery— Causes  of  Present  Agitation—Danger 
and  Corruption  of  Executive  Power  and  Patron- 
age. (Caption  title.)  (Washington)  1858.  .45 

117.  Hodgson,  W.  R.  The  Gospels,  written  in 
the  Negro.  Patois  of  English  with  Arabic  char- 
acters, By  a  Mandingo  Slave  in  Georgia.  (New 
York,  1857) 

118  Holmes,  Rev.  D.  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Dr. 
Lathrop  Reviewed.  A  Lecture  delivered  m  the 
M.  E.  Church,  Auburn,  Jan.  5th,  1851.  O.  P.  W. 
24pp.  Auburn:  1851. 

119.  Hood,  J.  W.  (Bishop)  The  Negro  in  the 
Christian  Pulpit;  or,  the  Two  Characters  and  two 
Destinies,  as  delineated  in  21  practical  sermons 
Frontis.  O.  C.  Raleigh:  1884.  2.65 

120.  Hopkins,  John  Henry.  Scriptural,  Eccles- 
iastical, and  Historical  View  of  Slavery,  from  the 
days  of  the  partiarch  Abraham,  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury, addressed  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter. 
O.  C,  N.  Y.  (1864)  I-15 

121.  Horn,  Stanley  F.  Invisible  Empire.  The 
Story  of  the  KuKlux  Klan.  1866-1871.  Boston, 
1939.  New.  3-50 

This  is  the  first  modern  investigation  of  the 
famous  Klan.  The  book  is  indispensable  for  any 
collection  of  American  history  dealing  with  the 
Negro,  Reconstruction,  or  any  other  phase  of  the 
political  life  of  this  time. 


122.  Houston,  Sam,  (of  Texas)  On  the  Subject 
of  Compromise.  (Caption  title)  (Washington, 
1850)  1.35 

123.  How,  Samuel  B.  Slave  holding  Not  Sinful 
Slavery,  the  Punishment  of  Man's  Sin,  Its  Reme- 
dy, the  iGospel  of  Christ.  0.  B.  New  Burnswick, 
N.  J.  1856.  3.35 

Scarce. 

124.  Hoyt,  Jas.  M.  The  Sucide  of  Slavery.  A 
Thanksgiving  Sermon.  November  1864.  0.  P.  W. 
24pp.  Cleveland,  1864  1.35 

125.  Hunt,  B.  Faneuil,  (of  Charleston)  Speech 
on  a  bill  to  call  a  Convention  of  the  State,  to  unite 
with  the  States  of  the  South  in  action  on  the 
questions  of  federal  usurpations.  (Caption  title) 
(No  place)  1850.  .75 

126.  Influence  of  Slavery  upon  the  White  Pop- 
ulation. By  a  Former  Resident  of  Slave  States. 
(Caption  title)  (N.  Y.  183-)  .85 

127.  Interest  in  Slavery  of  the  Southern  Non- 
Slave  holder.  The  Right  of  Peaceful  Secession. 
Slavery  and  the  Bible.    Charleston,  1860.  3.25 

128.  Jackson,  Giles  B.  and  Davis,  D.  Webster. 
The  Industrial  History  of  the  Negro  Race  of  the 
United  States.  0.  C.  Richmond:  (1908)  $2.65 

129.  Jackson,  James,  C.  The  duties  and  digni- 
ties of  American  Freemen.  (Caption  title)  (Bos- 
ton, 184-)  .85 

130.  Jay,  William.  A  View  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  Behalf  of  Slavery.  16mo,  112pp.  un- 
bound. Utica.  1844.  $1.35 

131.  Johnson,  B.  R.  Speech  on  the  Personal 
Liberty  Bill.  (Caption  title)  (Washington)  1860. 

.45 

132.  Johnson,  Edw.  A.  A  School  History  of 
the  Negro  Race  in  America  from  1619  to  1890, 
with  a  short  introduction  as  to  the  Origin  of  the 
Race;  also  a  short  sketch  of  Liberia.  O.  C.  (Ral- 
eigh, N.  C.  1891)  $1.15 

133.  Johnson,  Reverdy.  Speech  in  Support  of 
the  Resolution  to  Amend  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  Abolish  Slavery.  (Caption  title.)  N.  p.  (1864) 

.45 

134.  King,  D.  P.  The  California  Question  and 
the  Ordinance  of  '87.  (Caption  title)  (Washing- 
ton) 1850.  .65 

135.  Ladies'  Liberian  Association  of  New 
York.    2nd  Annual  Report,    New    York,  1836. 

$2.75 

136.  Leach,  DeWitt  C.  The  Amistad  Case.  Men 
Not  Recognized  as  Property  by  the  Constitution. 
(Caption  title)  Colophon:  Washington  1858.  .55 

137.  Letters  for  the  People  on  the  Present 
Crisis.  (N.  Y.  1853)  $2.65 

By  Lynceus.   All  dated  from  St.  Louis. 

138.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  relation  to  ships  engaged  in  the  Slave 
Trade,  which  have  been  seized  and  the  disposi- 
tion which  has  been  made  of  the  negroes.  Wash- 
ington, 1819.  $2.35 

139.  Lewinson,  Paul  Race,  Class,  and  Party. 
A  History  of  Negro  Sufferage  and  White  Politics 
in  the  South,  Frontis.    O.  C.  New  York.  1932 

$1.65 

140.  Lintner,  Grace,  Bond  and  Free:  A  Tale 
of  the  South.  O.  C.    (dull)    Indianapolis:  1882. 

$2.35 
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141.  Lord,  John  C.  "The  Higher  Law"  in  its 
application  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  Delivered 
atj  the  Central  .Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo, 
1851.  $1.85 

142.  Lord,  John  C.  "The  Higher  Law",  in  its 
application  to  The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  Duties  Men  Owe  to  God  and  to  Gov- 
ernments, dellivered  at  the  Central  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  Buffalo,  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Un- 
bound. 16pp.  New  York:  1851.  $1.35 

143.  McKaye,  J.  Der  emancipirte  Sklave  und 
sein  frueherer  Herr.  (Caption  title)  (N.  Y.  1864) 

$1.65 

144.  Ma,gee,  J.  H.  The  Night  of  Affliction  and 
Morning  of  Recovery.  An  Autobiography.  Frontis. 
0.  C.  Cincinnati,  0.  1873.  .  _  $2.35 

145.  Mann,  Horace.  Speech  on  the  Subject  of 
Slavery  in  the  Territories.  Washington:  1850.  .55' 

146.  Marsh,  J.  B.  T.  The  Story  of  the  Jubilee 
Singers;  with  their  songs.  Frontis.  0.  C.  (bind- 
ing broken)  Boston:  (1880)  $1.35 

147.  Mayo,  A.  D.  Theodore  Parker.  (Caption 
title.)  (Albany,  1860)  .75 

148.  Mays,  Benjamin,  E.  The  Negro's  God.  A 
Reflected  in  His  Literature.  Frontis.  O.  C.  Bos- 
ton. (1938)  $1.35 

149.  Meacham,  James.  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
(Caption  title)  (Washnigton)  1854.  .45 

150.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 
with  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Wise  in  relation 
to  the  Slave  trade.  (Caption  title)  Unbound.  30th 
Congress,  1st  session.  Senate  No.  28.  $1.65 

Slave  trade  via  Brazil. 

151.  Mills,  Lady  Dorothy.  Through  Liberia. 
Illus.  O.  C.  New  York,  n.  d.  $1.55 

152.  Millson,  John  S.  (of  Va.)  Slavery  in  the 
Territories.   (Caption  title)   (Washington)  1858. 

.65 

153.  Mitchell,  Anne  M.  The  Frred  Boy  in  Ala- 
bama. 16mo.  O.  C.  (Stained)  Philadelphia:  (1869) 

$1.65 

154.  Montgomery,  Cora.  The  King  of  Rivers, 
with  a  Chart  of  our  Slave  and  Free  Soil  Territory 
8  vo.  0.  P.  W.  19pp.  New  York:  1850.  $2.35 

155.  Morton,  O.  P.  Democratic  Violence,  Pros- 
cription, nad  Intolerance — Spirit  of  the  White- 
Line  Democracy — Duty  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  Maintain  the  Rights  of  Colored  Men — Startl- 
ing Democratic  Defalcations —  Unparalleled  Cor- 
ruption and  Maladministration.  In  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate, on  the  Mississippi  Election.  (Washington, 
1876)  .95 

156.  Morton,  J.  (of  Va.)  The  Slave  Question. 
On  the  Questions  in  dispute  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  (Caption  title.)  (Washington) 
1850.  .65 

157.  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, an  American  Slave.  Written  by  Himself. 
Frontis.   0.  C.  Boston:  1846.  $1.65 

158.  Narrative  of  Sojourned  Truth;  a  Bonds- 
woman of  Olden  Time,  emancipated  by  the  N.  Y. 
Legislature  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury; etc.  Frontis.    0.  C.  Boston:  1875.  $1.65 

159.  NeNgro  Problem,  (The)  A  Series  of  Ar- 
ticles by  Representative  American  Negroes  of  To- 
day. Portraits.  0.  C.  New  York,  1903.  $1.15 

Contributions  by  Booker  T.  Washington;  W.  E. 
Burghardt  DuBois;  Paul  L.  Dunbar;  Chas.  W. 
Chestnutt,  and  others. 
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160.  New  York  State  Senate.  Four  Resolu- 
tions, etc.,  in  relation  to  slavery.  1848,  1850,  1859. 

$2.50 

161.  North  and  South,  (The)  or,  Slavery  and 
its  Contrasts.  A  Tale  of  Real  Life.  By  the  Author 
of  "Way-Marks  in  the  Life  of  a  Wanderer".  Illus. 
0.  C.  Philadelphia:  1852.  $1.65 

162.  Nott,  Samuel.  Slavery,  and  the  Remedy; 
or,  Principles  and  Suggestions  for  a  Remedial 
Code.  With  a  Review  of  the  decision  of  the  Sup- 
reme Court  in  the  Case  of  Dred  Scott.  0.  P  W 
New  York:  1857.  $1,87 

163.  Daniel  O'Connell — Loyal  National  Re- 
peal Association— American  Slavery.  (Caption 
title)  No  place,  no  date.  §1.65 

164.  Official  Report  of  Decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  case  of  Dred 
Scott  vs  John  F.  A.  Sandford.  (Caption  title.) 
(Portland,  1854)  ?1-15 

165.  Other  Fools  and  Their  Doings,  or,  Life 
Among  the  Freedmen.  By  One  Who  Has  Seen 
It.    Illus.  O.  C.  New  York,  1S80)  $2.35 

166.  Owen,  Robert  Dale.  Emancipation  is 
Peace.  (Caption  title.)  (New  York,  1868)  .70 

167.  A  Page  of  History  from  the  N.  Y.  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  4  pages,  as  issued.  N  Y. 
(1862)  .70 

168.  Palfrey,  J.  G.  The  Inter-State  Slave 
Trade.  (Caption  title.)  (N.  Y.  183-)  .85 

169.  Joel.  Habeas  Corpus,  and  Martial  Law.  A 
Review  of  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in 
the  Case  of  John  Meiryman.  O.  P.  W.  Cambridge: 
1861-  $1.65 

170.  Parker,  Theodore.  The  Boston  Kidnap- 
ping: A  Discourse  to  commemorate  the  Rendi- 
tion of  Thomas  Simms,  etc.  O.  P.  W.  72np  Bos- 
ton: 1852.  ™  $L35 

174.  Parker,  Theodore.  The  Nebraska  Ques- 
tion. Some  Thoughts  on  the  New  Assault  upon 
Freedom  in  America,  and  the  General  State  of 
the  Country  in  Relation  thereunto,  etc.  0.  P.  W. 
Boston:  1854.       _  $1.85 

172.  Peissner,  Elias.  The  American  Question 
in  its  National  Aspect.  Being  also  an  incidental 
reply  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Helper's  "Compendium  of  the 
Impending  Crisis  of  the  South."  0.  C.  N.  Y.  1861: 

$1.65 

173.  Pennington,  J.  W.  C.  A  Narrative  of  the 
Life  of  J.  H.  Banks,  an  escaped  slave,  from  the 
cotton  state,  Alabama,  in  America.  16mo.  0.  C. 
Liverpool:  1861.  $2.65 

174.  Phelps,  Samuel  S.  Speech  on  the  Subject 
of  Slavery,  etc.  (Caption  title)  (Washington) 
1850.  .45 

175.  Phillips,  Wendell.  Review  of  Webster's 
Speech  on  Slavery.  0.  P.  W.  Boston:  1850.  .85 

Negro  and  Slavery. 

176.  Frank  Pierce  and  His  Abolition  Allies. 
(Caption  title)  No  place,  (1852)  .85 

177.  Pillsbury,  Parker.  The  Church  As  It  Is: 
or  the  Forlorn  Hope  of  Slavery.  Unbound.  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  1885.  $1.35 

178.  Pike,  G.  D.  The  Jubilee  Singers,  and  their 
campaign  for  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars.  Illus. 
0.  C.  Boston:  1873.  $1.35 

179.  Plain  Facts  and  Considerations:  address- 
ed to  the  People  of  the  U.  S.  by  an  American 
Citizen.  Boston,  1836.  $1.35 
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180.  Plan  of  Mr.  Buxton  for  the  Suppression 
of  the  African  Slave  Trade.  Unbound.  8pp. 
(Washington,  June  6,  1840)  $1-35 

181.  Power  of  Congress.  (The)  Over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Originally  published  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  under  the  signature  of 
"Wythe."  Sewed.  56pp.  New  York:  1838.  1.35 

182.  Proceedings  of  a  Convention  of  the 
Friends  of  African  Colonization,  held  in  Wash- 
ington City,  May  4,  1842.  (Front  wrapper  pre- 
served) Washington:  1842.  $1.35 

183.  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convocation  of 
the  Colored  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America.  Held  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York  City, 
Sept.  1883.  0.  P.  W.  24pp.  Newark,  N.  J.  1883. 

$2.15 

184.  (Proudfit,  Alex.)  Leter  to  the  Female 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  support 
of  Schools  in  Africa.  (New  York,  1836)  $1.85 

185.  Putnam,  Harvey.  Speech  on  Slavery  in 
the  Territories.    Washington,  1848.  .55 

186.  Rand,  Asa.  The  Slave-Catcher  caught  in 
the  Meshes  of  Eternal  Law.  16mo,  0.  P.  W. 
Cleveland:  1852.  $2.10 

187.  The  Randolph  Letter  on  the  Slavery 
Question.  (Caption  title)  Richmond  (1850)  $1.15 

188.  Read  and  Circulate!  Legislation  for  the 
Colored  Man  in  Congress,  1866.  (Caption  title) 
(Washington,  1866.)  $1-15 

189.  Refutation  of  the  Principles  of  Abolition. 
By  a  Lady  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.  (Caption  title) 
No  place,  no  date.  $1.85 

190  Remarks  upon  a  Plan  for  the  Total  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  in  the  U.  S.  By  a  Citizen  of  New 
York.  N.  Y.  (183-)  ?2-65 

191  Report  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  on  African  Colonization.  20th  Congress, 
1st  Session.    H  of  R.  126.    Washington,  1828. 

192  Report  of  the  Committee  to  which  was 
referred  the  President's  Message  as  relates  to 
the  Slave  Trade.  (Caption  title).  Unbound.  Wash- 
ington, 1821. 

A  most  important  survey. 

193  A  Report  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Opinions  of 
the  Judge  Thereof,  in  the  case  of  Dred I  Scott,  vs. 
John  F.  A.  Sandford.  O.  P.  W.,  N.  Y.  1857.  $2.35 

194  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Resolutions  of  Mr.  Wells,  of  Hopkinton  touching 
certain  resolutions  of  the  H.  of  R.  of  the  U.  S. 
relating  to  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
(Rhode  Island  printing)  1839.  $1-35 

195.  Republican  Scrap  Book  (The)  Containing 
the  platforms,  and  a  choice  selection  of  extracts, 
setting  forth  the  real  questions  in  issue,  the  opin- 
ions of  the  candidates,  the  nature  and  designs  oi 
the  slave  obliarchy,  etc.,  80pp.,  unbound.  Boston: 
1856  Jpl.oo 

196.  Resolutions  of  Various  States,  relative  to 
slavery  in  the  territories  Thirteen  pieces  (Wash- 
ington, 1849)  ,  .  .$4-00 

197.  Responsibility  of  the  North,  (The)  in  re- 
lation to  Slavery.  8vo.  unbound.  Cambridge:  1856 

$1.35 

198.  Revolution  the  Only  Remedy  for  Slaverry. 
(Caption  title)  (N.  Y.  183-)  .70 


199.  Right  of  Petition.  New  England  Clergy- 
man. Remarks  of  Messrs.  Everett,  Douglas,  Hous- 
ton, etc.  on  the    Memorial.    Washington,  1854. 

11.18 

200.  Ruffin,  Frank  G.  The  Negro  as  a  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Factor.  0.  P.  W.  Richmond,  Va. 
1888.  $2.10 

201.  Ruffin,  Edmund.  The  Political  Economy 
of  Slavery,  or,  the  Institution  considered  in  re- 
gard to  its  influence  on  public  wealth  and  the 
general  welfare.  (Washington,  n.  d.)  $2.65 

202.  Sackett,  W.  A.  Shall  Slavery  be  Extend- 
ed?  (Caption  title.)   (Washington).  1850.  .45 

203.  Sage,  Russell.  Speech  on  the  Outrages 
in  Kansas;  and  the  Sectional  Influence  and  Ag- 
gressions of  the  Slave  Power.  (Caption  title) 
Colophon;  Washington,  1856.  .55 

204.  Sa,unders,  R.  M.  (of  No.  Carolina)  Speech 
against  Receiving,  Referring,  or  Reporting  on 
Abolition  Petitions.    Washington:  1844.  .75 

205.  Schoonmaker,  M.  Speech  on  The  Slave 
Question,  and  the  Position  of  Parties.  Washing- 
ton: 1852.  .55 

206.  Selections  from  the  Speeches  and  Writ- 
ings of  Prominent  Men  in  the  U.  S.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Abolition  and  Agitation,  etc.  N.  Y.  1851. 

$1.35 

207.  Self-Instructor,  (The)  A  Monthly  Jour- 
nal devoted  to  Southern  Education,  and  to  the 
Diffusion  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  Resources  and 
the  Power  of  the  South,  as  represented  by  the 
Negro,  the  Rail  and  the  Press.  Richard  W.  Haver- 
sham,  editor.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  O.  P.  W.  (stained) 
Charleston,  S.  C.  1853.  $3.35 

208.  Seward,  W.  H.  Speech  on  Emancipation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Washington:  1850. 

.55 

209.  Seward,  W.  H.  Speech  on  the  Manage- 
ment and  Disposition  of  the  Public  Domain. 
Washington:  1851.  ,55 

210.  Shackleford,  Otos  M.  Lilliam  Simmons  or, 
the  Conflict  of  Selections.  Mus.  O.  C.  Kansas 
City,  (1915)  $2.35 

211.  Slavery  in  the  South.  A  Review  of  Ham- 
mond's and  Fuller's  Letters,  etc.  (Caption  title) 
(Stained)  Charleston,  (1845)  $2.25 

212.  Slavery  in  the  South:  or,  What  is  our 
Present  Duty  to  the  Slaves?  By  J.  C.  O.  P.  W. 
Boston:  1862.  $2.10 

213.  Slavery,  Plantations,  and  the  Yeomanry. 
(Caption  title.)   (New  York)   (1863)  .70 

214.  Slavery  Question,  (The)  Dred  Scott  De- 
cision. To  the  Voters  of  Ohio.  (Caption  title) 
(Ohio  printing,  185-)  $1.85 

215.  Smith,  Amanda)  An  Autobiography.  The 
Story  of  the  Lord's  Dealings  with  Mrs.  Amanda 
Smith,  the  Colored  Evangelist.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Bishop  Thoburn,  of  India.  Illus.  O.  C. 
Chicago:  1893.  $2.65 

216.  Smith,  Gerrit.  Letter  of,  to  Hon.  Henry 
Clay.  (On  the  slavery  question)  O.  P.  W.  New 
York:  1839.  $1.05 

217.  Soule,  P.  (of  Louisiana  Speech  in  reply 
to  Hon.  Henry  Clay  on  the  Measures  of  Com- 
promise. (Washington)  1850.  .65 

218.  The  South.  A  Letter  from  a  Friend  in 
the  North,  with  reference  to  the  Effect  of  Dis- 
union upon  Slavery.  O.  P.  W.  46pp.  Philadelphia, 
1856.  $1.35 
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219.  Spencer,  Ichabod  S.  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
The  Religious  Duty  of  Obedience  to  Law:  A  Ser- 
mon, preached  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  Nov.  24,  1850.  Unbound.  New 
York:  1850.  $1-35 

220.  Spooner,  Lysander.  A  Defence  for  Fugi- 
tive Slaves,  against  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1793,  and  September  18,  1850.  Unbound. 
Boston  1850.  $1-35 

221.  Spratt,  L.  W.  Speech  upon  the  Foreign 
Slave  Trade  before  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Columbia,  S.  C.  1858.  $2.65 

222.  Star  of  Emancipation.  Illus.  16mo.  O.  B. 
(worn)  Boston,  1841.  $1.85 

Negro  and  Slavery. 

223.  Stearns,  Charles.  The  Way  to  Abolish 
Slavery.  O.  P.  W.  36pp.  Boston.  Published  by  the 
Author.  1849.  $1.35 

224.  Stiles,  Jos.  C.  Speech  on  the  Slavery 
Resolutions,  deliveredd  in  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  in  Detroit  in  May  last.  Unbound. 
Washington.  1850.  $1.35 

225.  Stirling,  Jamesi.  Letters  frfom  the  Slave 
States.  Frontis.  O.  C.  (worn,  stained)  London: 
1857.  '  $2.35 

226.  Stonewell,  Jay  S.  J.  W.  Thinks  Black. 
Illus.  O.  C,  N.  Y.  &  Cincinnati.  (1922)  .85 

227.  Strayer,  Jacob.  My  Life  in  the  South.  Por- 
trait. O.  C.  Salem,  Mass.  1898  $2.65 

228.  Stuart,  N.  Consicence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion ...  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  Unbound, 
1850.  $1.35 

229.  (Sturge,  Jos.)  To  the  Abolitionists  of  the 
U.  S.  3  pages  quarto.  (Phila.  1841)  $2.25 

230.  Sumner,  Chas.  The  Slave  Oligarchy  and 
Its  Usurpations.  Outrages  in  Kansas.  The  Dif- 
ferent Political  Parties.  (Washington,)  1855  .55 

Negro  and  Slavery. 

231.  Taylor,  John  L.  Speech  on  the  Bill  to 
Prohibit  the  Importation  of  Slaves  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  Sale.  Washington:  1849. 

.55 

232.  Sumner,  Charles.  Speech  on  the  Night 
of  the  Passage  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill. 
Washington,  1854.  -55 

233.  The  Tables  Turned.  A  Letter  to  the  Con- 
gregational Association  of  N.  Y.  reviewing  the 
Report  of  their  committee  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  By  a  Congregationalist  Director.  Bos- 
ton, (185-)  ^  $1-55 

234.  Tannenbaum,  Frank  Darker  Phases  of  the 
South.  O.  C,  N.  Y.  and  London  1924.  $1.65 

235.  Thayer,  Eli.  The  Suicide  of  Slavery. 
(Caption  title.)  Cblophon:  Wiashington,  D.  C. 
1858.  -65 

236.  Thomas,  I.  L.  Methodism  and  the  Negro. 
Illus.  O.  C,  (stained)  N.  Y.  1910.  $1.35 

237.  Thomas,  ffm.  Hannibal.  The  American 
Negro.  What  he  was,  what  he  is,  and  what  he 
may  become.  A  Critical  and  Practical  Discussion. 
O.  C.,  N.  Y.,  1901.  $1-65 

238.  Thome,  Jas.  A.  and  Kimball,  J.  H.  Eman- 
cipation in  the  West  Indies.  A  Six  Months'  Tour 
in  Antigua,  Barbardoes,  and  Jamaica,  in  the  Year 
1837.  Unbound.  N.  Y.  1838.  $1-15 

239.  Thompson,  J.  P.  Memoir  of  David  Hale. 
Portrait.  0.  C.  N.  Y.  1850.  $1-35 

Negro  and  Slavery. 
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240.  Tilden,  Daniel  R.  Speech  on  The  Mexican 
War  and  Slavery.  Washington:  1847.  .55 

241.  "To  One  of  the  People"  (Caption  title) 
(Charleston,  S.  C.  1850.)  $1.85 

242.  Underwood,  J.  R.  Address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Colonization  Society  of  Bowling  Green, 
4th  of  July,  1832.  (Caption  title.)  Kentucky 
printing  1832)  $2.65 

243.  Train,  Geo.  Francis.  The  Facts;  or,  At 
Whose  Door  Does  the  Sin  (?)  Lie?  "Who  profits 
by  slave  labor?  Who  initiated  the  slave  trade? 
What  have  the  Philanthropists  done?  These 
Questions  Answered.  One  half  leather,  (rubbed) 
New  York  and  London,  1860.  $1.35 

244.  Trial  of  Pedro  De  Zulueta,  Jan.,  in  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  of  the  City  of  London, 
Oct.  1843,  on  a  charge  of  Slave-Trading.  Report- 
ed by  J.  F.  Johnson,  (short-hand  writer.)  With 
Introduc.torly  and  concluding  remarks,  by  the 
committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slav- 
ery Society.  8  vo.  stitched,  London:  1844.  $2.10 

245.  The  True  Whig  Sentiment  of  Massachu- 
setts. (Boston,  1846)  $1.05 

246.  Turnbull,  David.  Cuba;  with  Notices  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Slave  Trade,  Mapp.  O.  C. 
(back  missing).  London,  1840.  $2.15 

247.  Twelve  Years  a  Slave.  Narrative  of  Solo- 
mon Northrup,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  kidnapped 
in  Washington  City  in  1841,  and  rescued  in  1853, 
from  a  cotton  plantation  near  the  Red  River,  in 
Louisiana.  Illus.  O.  C.  Auburn:  1854.  $1.35 

248.  The  same.  New  York,  no  date.  $1.35 

249.  Tyler,  John.  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.  communicating  copies  of  correspon- 
dence in  relation  to  the  mutiny  on  board  the  brig 
Creole  and  the  liberation  of  slaves  on  the  vessel. 
27th  Congress,  2nd  Session.  Senate  No.  51. 
(Wasington,  1842)  $1.85 

250.  Tyson,  J.  Washington.  The  Doctrines  of 
the  "Abolitionists"  Refuted.  In  a  letter  from  the 
Democratic  Harrison  Candidate  for  Congress,  in 
the  First  District,  of  Pennsylvania.  Unbound, 
8pp.  Philadelphia,  1840.  $1.35 

251.  Union,  (The)  Past  and  Future:  How  it 
Works,  and  How  to  Save  It.  By  a  Citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia. O.  P.  W.  Washington:  1850.  $1.35 

252.  United  States  Constitution.  (The)  The 
Constitution  as  a  Pro-Slavery  Instrument.  (Cap- 
tion title)  N.  Y.  183-)  .70 

253.  Upham,  Chas.  W.  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
(Caption  title.)   (Washington)  1854.  .45 

254.  Vallandigham,  C.  L.  Speech  on  the  Ohio 
Black  Laws;  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gilmer,  of  North 
Carolina;  ;in  the  H.  of  R.  Feb.  1859.  Washington: 
1859.  .55 

255.  Van  Buren,  M.  Message  of  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.  transmitting  information  in  relation 
to  the  Africans  taken  in  the  vessel  Amistad.  22nd 
Congress,  1st  Session.  H.  of  R.  135.  (Caption 
title)  (Washington,  1840)  $1.35 

256.  Van  Dyke,  H.  The  Spirituality  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Church.  S.,  N.  Y.  1864.  $1.35 

257.  Van  Evrie,  J.  H.  Negroes  and  Negro 
"Slavery";  the  first  an  inferior  race;  the  latter 
its  normal  condition.  Frontis.  O.  C.  New  York, 
1861.  $2.65 

258.  Van  Horn,  W.  O.  Simon.  The  Story  of  a 
Negro  Slave  in  Brazil.  Colored  Illustrations.  O. 
C.  N.  Y.  and  Chicago,  n.  d.  (188-)  $1.85 
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259.  Walker,  Rev.  C.  T.  Reply  to  William 
Hannibal  Thomas  (Author  of  the  American 
Negro).  The  South  Century  Slanderer  of  the 
Negro  Race.  An  Address.  0.  P.  W.  No  Place, 
(1901)  11.18 

260.  Walker,  Rev.  C.  T.  Truth  from  Another 
Angle  on  the  Negro  Question.  Address  before 
the  White  Baptist  Ministers'  Conference  of  New 
York  City,  February  19,  1900.  Stitched.  (Phila- 
delphia, 1900)  $1-05 

261.  Washington,  Booker  T.  Builder  of  a  Civil- 
ization. By  Emmett  J.  Scott  and  L.  B.  Stowe.  O. 
C.  New  York,  1917.  $1-35 

262.  The  War  and  Its  End,  or  Its  Cause  and 
Cure.  N.  Y.  1861.  .  $1.20 

263.  Ward,  Samuel  Ringgold.  Autobiography 
of  a  Fugitive  Negro:  his  Anti-slavery  labours  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  England.  Frontis. 
O.  C.  London:  1855.  $2.35 

264.  Waterbury,  M.  Seven  Years  Among  the 
Freedmen.  Illus.  O.  C.  Chicago,  111.  1891.  $2.35 

265.  Webster,  Daniel.  Speech  on  the  Compro- 
mise Bill.  (Caption  title)  No  place.  1850.  .45 

266.  Wellborn,  M.  J.  (of  Georgia)  Speech  on 
the  Slave  Question.  (Washington)  1850.  .65 

267.  Wentworth,  T.  Speech  on  the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Question.  (Caption  title)  No  place, 
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LINCOLN  AND  SLAVERY:    AN  OVERVIEW 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  native  of  a  slave  state,  Kentucky. 
In  1811  Hardin  County,  where  Lincoln  was  born  two  years 
before,  contained  1,007  slaves  and  1,627  white  males  above 
the  age  of  sixteen.  His  father's  brother  Mordecai  owned  a 
slave.  His  father's  Uncle  Isaac  may  have  owned  over  forty 
slaves.  The  Richard  Berry  family,  with  whom  Lincoln's 
mother  Nancy  Hanks  lived  before  her  marriage  to  Thomas 
Lincoln,  owned  slaves.  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln,  however, 
were  members  of  a  Baptist  congregation  which  had  separated 
from  another  church  because  of  opposition  to  slavery.  This 
helps  explain  Lincoln's  statement  in  1864  that  he  was 
"naturally  anti-slavery"  and  could  "not  remember  when  I  did 
not  so  think,  and  feel."  In  1860  he  claimed  that  his  father  left 
Kentucky  for  Indiana's  free  soil  "partly  on  account  of 
slavery." 

Nothing  in  Lincoln's  political  career  is  inconsistent  with  his 

claim  to  have  been  "naturally  anti-slavery."  In  1836,  when 

resolutions   came  before  the 

Illinois    House  condemning 

abolitionism,  declaring  that  the 

Constitution    sanctified  the 

right  of  property  in  slaves,  and 

denying  the  right  of  Congress 

to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Lincoln  was 

one  of  six  to  vote  against  them 

(seventy-seven  voted  in  favor). 

Near  the  end  of  the  term, 

March  3,  1837,  Lincoln  and 

fellow  Whig  Dan  Stone  wrote  a 

protest  against  the  resolutions 

which  stated  that  "the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  founded  on 

both  injustice  and  bad  policy." 

It  too  denounced  abolitionism 

as  more  likely  to  exacerbate 

than  abate  the  evils  of  slavery 

and   asserted   the  right  of 

Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 

the    District    of  Columbia 

(though  the  right  should  not  be 

exercised  without  the  consent  of 
the  District's  citizens).  Congress, 
of  course,  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  states.  In 

1860  Lincoln  could  honestly 
point  to  the  consistency  of  his 
antislavery  convictions  over  the 
last  twenty-three  years.  That 
early  protest  "briefly  defined  his 
position  on  the  slavery  question; 
and  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  was  then 
the  same  that  it  is  now." 

In  his  early  political  career  in 
the  1830s  and  1840s,  Lincoln 
had  faith  in  the  benign  opera- 
tion of  American  political  insti- 
tutions. Though  "opposed  to 
slavery"  throughout  the  period, 
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he  "rested  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  was  in  course  of 
ultimate  extinction."  For  that  reason,  it  was  only  "a  minor 
question"  to  him.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  the  nation  together, 
Lincoln  thought  it  "a  paramount  duty"  to  leave  slavery  in  the 
states  alone.  He  never  spelled  out  the  basis  of  his  faith 
entirely,  but  he  had  confidence  that  the  country  was  ever 
seeking  to  approximate  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  All  men  would  be  free  when  slavery,  restricted 
to  the  areas  where  it  already  existed,  exhausted  the  soil, 
became  unprofitable,  and  was  abolished  by  the  slave-holding 
states  themselves  or  perhaps  by  numerous  individual 
emancipations.  Reaching  this  goal,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  required  of  dutiful  politicians  only  "that  we  should 
never  knowingly  lend  ourselves  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
prevent .  . .  slavery  from  dying  a  natural  death  —  to  find  new 
places  for  it  to  live  in,  when  it  can  no  longer  exist  in  the  old." 
This  statement,  made  in  1845,  expressed  Lincoln's  lack  of 
concern  over  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  where  slavery  already 
existed.  As  a  Congressman 
during  the  Mexican  War, 
Lincoln  supported  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  because  it  would 
prevent  the  growth  of  slavery 
in  parts  of  the  Mexican  cession 
where  the  institution  did  not 
already  exist.  He  still 
considered  slavery  a  "distract- 
ing" question,  one  that  might 
destroy  America's  experiment 
in  popular  government  if 
politicians  were  to  "enlarge 
and  agrivate"  it  either  by 
seeking  to  expand  slavery  or  to 
attack  it  in  the  states. 

Lincoln  became  increasingly 
worried  around  1850  when  he 
read  John  C.  Calhoun's 
denunciations  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  When  he 
read  a  similar  denunciation  by 
a  Virginia  clergyman,  he  grew 
more  upset.  Such  things 
undermined  his  confidence 
because  they  showed  that  some 
Americans  did  not  wish  to 
approach  the  ideals  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence; 
for  some,  they  were  no  longer 
ideals  at  all.  But  these  were  the 
statements  of  a  society  directly 
interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  institution,  and  Lincoln 
did  not  become  enough 
alarmed  to  aggravate  the  slave 
question.  He  began  even  to 
lose  interest  in  politics. 

The  passage  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
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in  1854  changed  all  this.  Lincoln  was  startled  when  territory 
previously  closed  to  slavery  was  opened  to  the  possibility  of 
its  introduction  by  local  vote.  He  was  especially  alarmed  at 
the  fact  that  this  change  was  led  by  a  Northerner  with  no 
direct  interest  in  slavery  to  protect. 

In  1S41  Lincoln  had  seen  a  group  of  slaves  on  a  steamboat 
being  sold  South  from  Kentucky  to  a  harsher  (so  he  assumed) 
slavery.  Immediately  after  the  trip,  he  noted  the  irony  of  their 
seeming  contentment  with  their  lot.  They  had  appeared  to  be 
the  happiest  people  on  board.  After  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
he  wrote  about  the  same  episode,  still  vivid  to  him,  as  "a 
continual  torment  to  me."  Slavery,  he  said,  "has,  and 
continually  exercises,  the  power  of  making  me  miserable." 

Lincoln  repeatedly  stated  that  slaveholders  were  no  worse 
than  Northerners  would  be  in  the  same  situation.  Having 
inherited  an  undesirable  but  socially  explosive  political 
institution,  Southerners  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  Like 
all  Americans  before  the  Revolution,  they  had  denounced 
Great  Britain's  forcing  slavery  on  the  colonies  with  the  slave 
trade,  and,  even  in  the  1850s,  they  admitted  the  humanity  of 
the  Negro  by  despising  those  Southerners  who  dealt  with  the 
Negro  as  property,  pure  and  simple  —  slave  traders.  But  he 
feared  that  the  ability  of  Northerners  to  see  that  slavery  was 
morally  wrong  was  in  decline.  This,  almost  as  surely  as 
disunion,  could  mean  the  end  of  the  American  experiment  in 
freedom,  for  any  argument  for  slavery  which  ignored  the 
moral  wrong  of  the  institution  could  be  used  to  enslave  any 
man,  white  or  black.  If  lighter  men  were  to  enslave  darker 
men,  then  "you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet,  with  a 
fairer  skin  than  your  own."  If  superior  intellect  determined 
masters,  then  "you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet, 
with  an  intellect  superior  to  your  own."  Once  the  moral 
distinction  between  slavery  and  freedom  were  forgotten, 
nothing  could  stop  its  spread.  It  was  "founded  in  the 
selfishness  of  man's  nature,"  and  that  selfishness  could 
overcome  any  barriers  of  climate  or  geography. 

By  1856  Lincoln  was  convinced  that  the  "sentiment  in  favor 
of  white  slavery  .  .  .  prevailed  in  all  the  slave  state  papers, 
except  those  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri  and 
Maryland."  The  people  of  the  South  had  "an  immediate 
palpable  and  immensely  great  pecuniary  interest"  in  the 
question;  "while,  with  the  people  of  the  North,  it  is  merely  an 
abstract  question  of  moral  right."  Unfortunately,  the  latter 
formed  a  looser  bond  than  economic  self-interest  in  two  billion 
dollars  worth  of  slaves.  And  the  Northern  ability  to  resist  was 
steadily  undermined  by  the  moral  indifference  to  slavery 
epitomized  by  Douglas's  willingness  to  see  slavery  voted  up  or 
down  in  the  territories.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  in  1857 
convinced  Lincoln  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  had  been 
the  beginning  of  a  conspiracy  to  make  slavery  perpetual, 
national,  and  universal.  His  House-Divided  Speech  of  1858 
and  his  famous  debates  with  Douglas  stressed  the  specter  of  a 
conspiracy  to  nationalize  slavery. 

Lincoln's  claims  in  behalf  of  the  slaves  were  modest  and  did 
not  make  much  of  the  Negro's  abilities  outside  of  slavery.  The 
Negro  "is  not  my  equal  ...  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or 
intellectual  endowment,"  Lincoln  said,  but  "in  the  right  to  put 
into  his  mouth  the  bread  that  his  own  hands  have  earned,  he 
is  the  equal  of  every  other  man,  white  or  black."  Lincoln 
objected  to  slavery  primarily  because  it  violated  the  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  all  men  announced  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a 
master,"  Lincoln  said.  "This  expresses  my  idea  of  democracy. 
Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no 
democracy." 

Lincoln  had  always  worked  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Union  was  more  important  than  abolishing  slavery.  As  long 
as  the  country  was  approaching  the  ideal  of  freedom  for  all 
men,  even  if  it  took  a  hundred  years,  it  made  no  sense  to 
destroy  the  freest  country  in  the  world.  When  it  became 
apparent  to  Lincoln  that  the  country  might  not  be 
approaching  that  ideal,  it  somewhat  confused  his  thinking. 
In  1854  he  admitted  that  as  "Much  as  I  hate  slavery,  I  would 
consent  to  the  extension  of  it  rather  than  see  the  Union 
dissolved,  just  as  I  would  consent  to  any  GREAT  evil,  to  avoid 
a  GREATER  one."  As  his  fears  of  a  conspiracy  to  nationalize 


slavery  increased,  he  ceased  to  make  such  statements.  In  the 
secession  crisis  he  edged  closer  toward  making  liberty  more 
important  than  Union.  In  New  York  City  on  February  20, 
1861,  President-elect  Lincoln  said: 

There  is  nothing  that  can  ever  bring  me  willingly  to 
consent  to  the  destruction  of  this  Union,  under  which  . . .  the 
whole  country  has  acquired  its  greatness,  unless  it  were  to 
be  that  thing  for  which  the  Union  itself  was  made.  I 
understand  a  ship  to  be  made  for  the  carrying  and 
preservation  of  the  cargo,  and  so  long  as  the  ship  can  be 
saved,  with  the  cargo,  it  should  never  be  abandoned.  This 
Union  should  likewise  never  be  abandoned  unless  it  fails 
and  the  probability  of  its  preservation  shall  cease  to  exist 
without  throwing  the  passengers  and  cargo  overboard.  So 
long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  can  be  preserved  in  the  Union,  it  shall 
be  my  purpose  at  all  times  to  preserve  it. 

The  Civil  War  saw  Lincoln  move  quickly  to  save  the  Union 
by  stretching  and,  occasionally,  violating  the  Constitution. 
Since  he  had  always  said  that  constitutional  scruple  kept  him 
from  bothering  slavery  in  the  states,  it  is  clear  that  early  in 
the  war  he  was  willing  to  go  much  farther  to  save  the  Union 
than  he  was  willing  to  go  to  abolish  slavery.  Yet  he 
interpreted  it  as  his  constitutional  duty  to  save  the  Union, 
even  if  to  do  so  he  had  to  violate  some  small  part  of  that  very 
Constitution.  There  certainly  was  no  constitutional  duty  to  do 
anything  about  slavery.  For  over  a  year,  he  did  not. 

On  August  22,  1862,  Lincoln  responded  to  criticism  from 
Horace  Greeley  by  stating  his  slavery  policy: 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union,  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object 
in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to 
save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union 
without  freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone  I  would  also 
do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery,  and  the  colored  race,  I 
do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union;  and  what  I 
forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to 
save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more 
whenever  I  shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I 
shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors;  and  I 
shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be 
true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of 
official  duty;  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft- 
expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men  every  where  could 
be  free. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  announced  just  one  month 
later,  was  avowedly  a  military  act,  and  Lincoln  boasted  of  his 
consistency  almost  two  years  later  by  saying,  "I  have  done  no 
official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and 
feeling  on  slavery." 

Nevertheless,  he  had  changed  his  mind  in  some  regards. 
Precisely  one  year  before  he  issued  the  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lincoln  had  criticized  General 
John  C.  Fremont's  emancipation  proclamation  for  Missouri 
by  saying  that  "as  to  .  .  .  the  liberation  of  slaves"  it  was 
"purely  political,  and  not  within  the  range  of  military  law,  or 
necessity." 

If  a  commanding  General  finds  a  necessity  to  seize  the  farm 
of  a  private  owner,  for  a  pasture,  an  encampment,  or  a  forti- 
fication, he  has  the  right  to  do  so,  and  to  so  hold  it,  as  long  as 
the  necessity  lasts;  and  this  is  within  military  law,  because 
within  military  necessity.  But  to  say  the  farm  shall  no 
longer  belong  to  the  owner,  or  his  heirs  forever;  and  this  as 
well  when  the  farm  is  not  needed  for  military  purposes  as 
when  it  is,  is  purely  political,  without  the  savor  of  military 
law  about  it.  And  the  same  is  true  of  slaves.  If  the  General 
needs  them,  he  can  seize  them,  and  use  them;  but  when  the 
need  is  past,  it  is  not  for  him  to  fix  their  permanent  future 


condition.  That  must  be  settled  according  to  laws  made  by 
law-makers,  and  not  by  military  proclamations.  The  proc- 
lamation in  the  point  in  question,  is  simply  "dictatorship.' 
It  assumes  that  the  general  may  do  anything  he  pleases— 
confiscate  the  lands  and  free  the  slaves  of  loyal  people,  as 
well  as  of  disloyal  ones.  And  going  the  whole  figure  I  have 
no  doubt  would  be  more  popular  with  some  thoughtless 
people,  than  that  which  has  been  done!  But  I  cannot  assume 
this  reckless  position;  nor  allow  others  to  assume  it  on  my 
responsibility.  You  speak  of  it  as  being  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  government.  On  the  contrary  it  is  itself  the 
surrender  of  the  government.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  it  is 
any  longer  the  government  of  the  U.S.  —  any  government  of 
Constitution  and  laws,  —  wherein  a  General,  or  a  President, 
may  make  permanent  rules  of  property  by  proclamation? 

I  do  not  say  Congress  might  not  with  propriety  pass  a 
law,  on  the  point,  just  such  as  General  Fremont  proclaimed. 
I  do'not  say  I  might  not,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  vote  for  it. 
What  I  object  to,  is,  that  I  as  President,  shall  expressly  or 
impliedly  seize  and  exercise 
the  permanent  legislative 
functions  of  the  government. 

Critics  called  this  inconsis- 
tency;  Lincoln's  admireres 

have  called  it  "growth."  What- 
ever the  case,  just  as  Lincoln's 

love  of  Union  caused  him  to 

handle  the  Constitution  some- 
what roughly,  so  his  hatred  of 

slavery  led  him,  more  slowly,  to 

treat  the   Constitution  in  a 

manner  inconceivable  to  him 

in   1861.   Emancipation,  if 

somewhat  more  slowly,  was 

allowed  about  the  same  degree 

of  constitutional  latitude  the 

Union   earned  in  Lincoln's 

policies. 
The  destruction  of  slavery 

never    became    the  avowed 

object   of  the   war,   but  by 

insisting  on  its  importance, 

militarily,  to  saving  the  Union, 

Lincoln  made  it  constitution- 
ally beyond  criticism  and,  in  all 

that  really  mattered,  an  aim  of 

the    war.    In   all  practical 

applications,  it  was  a  condition 

of   peace    —    and    was  so 

announced  in  the  Proclamation 

of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction 

of  December   8,    1863,  and 

repeatedly   defended  in 

administration  statements 

thereafter.  He  reinforced  this 

fusion  of  aims  by  insisting  that 

the    Confederacy    was  an 

attempt  to  establish  "a  new 

Nation,  .  .  .  with  the  primary, 

and   fundamental   object  to 

maintain,  enlarge,  and 
perpetuate  human  slavery," 

thus  making  the  enemy  and 
slavery  one  and  the  same. 
Only   once   did  Lincoln 

apparently  change  his  mind.  In 

the  desperately  gloomy  August 

of  1864,  when  defeat  for  the 
administration  seemed  certain, 
Lincoln  bowed  to  pressure  from 
Henry  J.  Raymond  long 
enough  to  draft  a  letter 
empowering  Raymond  to 
propose  peace  with  Jefferson 
Davis  on  the  condition  of  re- 
union alone,  all  other  questions 
(including  slavery,  of  course)  to 
be   settled   by   a  convention 


afterwards.  Lincoln  never  finished  the  letter,  and  the  offer 
was  never  made.  Moreover,  as  things  looked  in  August, 
Lincoln  was  surrendering  only  what  he  could  not  keep 
anyway.  He  was  so  convinced  that  the  Democratic  platform 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  Union,  that  he  vowed  in  secret  to 
work  to  save  the  Union  before  the  next  President  came  into 
office  in  March.  He  could  hope  for  some  cooperation  from 
Democrats  in  this,  as  they  professed  to  be  as  much  in  favor  of 
Union  as  the  Republicans.  Without  the  Union,  slavery  could 
not  be  abolished  anyhow,  and  the  Democrats  were  committed 
to  restoring  slavery. 

Lincoln  had  made  abolition  a  party  goal  in  1864  by  making 
support  for  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  a  part  of  the 
Republican  platform.  The  work  he  performed  for  that 
measure  after  his  election  proved  that  his  antislavery  views 
had  not  abated.  Near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  repeated  in  a  public 
speech  one  of  his  favorite  arguments  against  slavery: 
"Whenever  [I]  hear  any  one,  arguing  for  slavery  I  feel  a  strong 
impulse  to  see  it  tried  on  him  personally." 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


FIGURE  3.  This  Indianapolis  edition  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  published 
[n  1886,  obviously  copied  the  edition  in  Figure  2.  Note,  however,  that  the  harsher 
scenes  of  slavery  are  removed  -  a  sign  of  the  post-Reconstruction  political  ethos. 
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GETTYSBURG  --   "Free  at  Last:  A  Documentary  History  of  Slavery,  Freedom, 
and  the  Civil  War    has  been  selected  as  the  winner  of  the  1994  Lincoln 
Prize  at  Gettysburg  College.    The  book  is  a  collection  of  letters,  reports 
and  depositions  from  the  National  Archives  examining  the  issues  of 
slavery  and  emancipation  from  the  viewpoint  of  African  Americans  who 
lived  during  the  Civil  War  period. 

The  book,  edited  by  Ira  Berlin,  Barbara  J.  Fields,  Steven  Miller, 
Joseph  P.  Reidy,  and  Leslie  Rowland  and  published  by  The  New  Press,  was 
honored  at  ceremonies  held  February  17  at  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  and 
The  New  York  Public  Library.    The  $50,000  Lincoln  Prize,  the  premier 
award  for  excellence  in  Civil  War  studies,  has  been  given  annually  since 
1991  by  Gettysburg  College. 

The  book  and  its  editors  were  awarded  $40,000  and  a  bronze  bust  of 
Lincoln  based  on  Augustus  St.  Gaudens'  life-size  sculpture,  "Lincoln  the 
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1994  Lincoln  Prize         add  1 

"The  Vacant  Chair"  by  Reid  Mitchell  (Oxford  University  Press)  was 
named  as  second  prize  winner  and  received  $10,000.   The  book,  using 
excerpts  from  diaries,  letters,  and  logs  of  Union  soldiers  and  officers, 
attempts  to  show  that  stronger  family  support  was  a  significant  factor  in 
the  Union  victory  over  Confederate  troops. 

The  books  were  selected  from  among  75  items  submitted  for 
consideration.   To  be  eligible,  works  must  have  been  published,  broadcast 
or  released  between  October  1,  1992  and  September  30,  1993.   The  jury 
members,  Carl  N.  Degler  (Stanford  University),  Jean  Baker  (Goucher 
College),  and  Emory  Thomas  (University  of  Georgia),  reviewed  the 
submissions  and  made  recommendations  to  the  administering  body,  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Lincoln  and  Soldiers  Institute  at  Gettysburg 
College,  which  made  the  final  decision. 

"Free  at  Last:  A  Documentary  History  of  Slavery,  Freedom,  and  the 
Civil  War"  is  a  selection  of  the  best  of  40,000  documents  included  in  a 
four-volume  series  on  the  subject  originally  published    by  Cambridge 
University  Press.   The  volumes  in  the  series  to  date  have  been  "Freedom: 
A  Documentary  History  of  Emancipation  1861-1867"  and  "Freedom:  A 
Documentary  History  of  Emancipation  1861-1867,  Series  II,  The  Black 
Military  Experience."  ...more 


1994     Lincoln  Prize  --     add  2 

The  documents  reproduced  in  the  award-winning  book  have  been 
described  by  William  McFeely,  the  1992  Lincoln  Prize  Laureate,  as  "rich 
sources  for  the  understanding  of  the  complex  and  inspiring  story  of  how 
black  Americans. ..achieved  their  freedom." 

Ira  Berlin  is  professor  of  history  and  acting  dean  of  undergraduate 
studies  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  and  former  director 
of  the  Freedmen  and  Southern  Society  Project,  formed  in  1976  with  a  goal 
of  writing  "a  history  of  emancipation  in  the  words  of  the  men  and  women 
caught  up  in  its  drama:  Unionists  and  Confederates,  soldiers  and  civilians, 
slaveholders  and  slaves." 

The  other  four  editors  have  served  as  coeditors  for  several  or  all  of 
the  original  four-volume  work.    Fields  is  professor  of  history  at  Columbia 
University;  Miller  is  research  associate  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park;  Reidy  is  professor  of  history  at  Howard  University;  and, 
Rowland,  current  director  of  the  Freedman  and  Southern  Society  Project, 
is  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

Reid  Mitchell,  author  of  the  book  which  captured  second  place,  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 
County.   He  also  authored  "Civil  War  Soldiers." 


.more 


1994  Lincoln   Prize  --     add  3 

The  Lincoln  Prize  was  founded  by  Lewis  Lehrman  and  Richard  Gilder, 
two  New  York  businessmen  who  have  a  long-standing  interest  in  Lincoln 
and  the  Civil  War. 

Ken  Burns,  producer  of  the  acclaimed  Public  Broadcasting  System 
series,  "The  Civil  War,"  was  the  recipient  of  the  initial  Lincoln  Prize  in 
1991.    McFeely,  author  of  "Frederick  Douglass,"   and  Charles  Royster, 
author  of  'The  Destructive  War"  shared  the  prize  in  1992.    Last  year's 
award  was  presented  to  Kenneth  M.  Stampp  in  recognition  of  the  profound 
influence  his  1956  book,  "The  Peculiar  Institution,"  had  on  the  literary 
treatment  of  slavery.    Also,    Albert  Castel's  "Decision  in  the  West:  The 
Atlanta  Campaign  of  1864"  was  honored  as  the  best  book  on  the  American 
Civil  War  published  during  1992. 

--30-- 
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A  Different  Kind  of  Slave 

A  study  of  workers  empowered  and  partly  liberated  by  their  skills. 


BOND  OF  IRON 

Master  and  Slave  at  Buffalo  Forge. 
By  Charles  B.  Dew. 
rilustrated.  429  pp.  New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Company.  $27.50. 


By  Drew  Gilpin  Faust 

■■N  overwhelming  majority  of  slaves  in  the  Old 
South  worked  in  agriculture,  producing  the 
ftA  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice  that  supported  the 
iW^^  region's  vibrant  economy.  Yet  by  the  1850's, 
some  200,000  bound  laborers,  approximately  5  percent 
of  the  unfree  work  force,  toiled  in  industry.  In  "Bond  of 
Iron:  Master  and  Slave  at  Buffalo  Forge,"  Charles  B. 
Dew  presents  a  detailed  study  of  a  single  industrialist 
and  the  black  labor  force  he  and  his  heirs  employed  for 
a  half-century  in  antebellum,  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction Virginia. 

Extraordinarily  rich  sources,  which  Mr.  Dew  dis- 
covered in  archives  and  in  private  collections  across 
the  United  States,  have  enabled  him  not  just  to  describe 
the  business  and  management  decisions  of  William 
Weaver  and  his  deputies,  but  also  to  reconstruct  the 
lives  of  the  slaves  who  lived  and  worked  at  Buffalo 
Forge.  From  these  materials  Mr.  Dew,  a  professor  of 
history  at  Williams  College  and  the  author  of  "Iron- 
maker  to  the  Confederacy:  Joseph  R.  Anderson  and  the 
Tredegar  Iron  Works,"  has  fashioned  the  portrait  of  a 
slave  force  empowered  and  partly  liberated  by  its 
indispensable  skills,-  of  a  slave  institution  far  more 
flexible  than  even  the  most  paternalistic  vision  of  its 
plantation  counterpart  and  of  a  distinctively  Southern 
variety  of  industry,  shaped  —  indeed  retarded  —  by  the 
necessities  of  managing  and  manipulating  bound  labor. 

William  Weaver  came  from  Philadelphia  to  Virgin- 
ia in  1814  in  search  of  investment  opportunity.  A  busi- 
nessman and  manufacturer,  "Weaver,  together  with  a 
partner,  purchased  a  forge,  two  charcoal  blast  furnaces 
and  6,000  acres  of  ore  and  woodland  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  just  southeast  of  Lexington.  Ruthless  in  his 
business  dealings,  Weaver  seemed  unconstrained  by 
his  German  Pietist  origins;  he  demonstrated  no  qualms 
about  the  use  of  bound  labor  in  his  new  enterprise, 
determining  simply  to  keep  the  nature  of  his  work  force 
secret  from  those  who  shared  the  antislavery  traditions 
in  which  he  had  been  raised. 

Placing  little  faith  in  the  reliability  of  free  white 
laborers  (who  tended  to  alcoholism  and  absenteeism),- 
Weaver  determined  first  to  hire  slaves,  then,  as  he 
accumulated  more  capital,  to  purchase  them  for  his 
furnace  and  forge.  By  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  age  of 
82  in  1863,  Weaver  would  own  70  slaves,  many  of  whom 
were  highly  skilled  ironworkers. 


Weaver  himself  did  not  move  to  Virginia  until  1823, 
attempting  at  first  to  run  his  new  business  through  the 
efforts  of  Thomas  Mayburry,  a  resident  partner  and  a 
fellow  Pennsylvanian.  Mr.  Dew  chronicles  the  erosion 
and  ultimate  dissolution  of  their  partnership,  which 
deteriorated  into  squabbles,  hostility  and  finally  chan- 
cery suits  as  Weaver  relentlessly  struggled  to  seize 
control  and  advance  his  own  interests.  "Rings  of  contro- 
versy and  litigation,"  Mr.  Dew  tells  us,  "spread  out 
from  Weaver,"  who  evidently  was  thoroughly  disliked 
by  almost  every  business  associate  of  his  long  career. 

Yet  curiously,  oral  traditions  still  surviving  among 
the  descendants  of  Weaver's  slaves  represent  him  rath- 
er differently  —  as  "basically  a  decent  man."  William 
Weaver,  who  ran  roughshod  over  business  associates, 
acquaintances,  even  relatives,  was  compelled  by  his 

Drew  Gilpin  Faust  is  an  Annenberg  Professor  of  History 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  most  recent  book 
is  "Southern  Stories:  Slaveholders  in  Peace  and  War." 
16    June  12,  1994 


The  family  of  a  forge  worker,  photographed  at  home  near  Glasgow,  Va.,  after  the  Civil  War. 


dependence  on  his  slaves'  skills  and,  labor  to  treat  them 
with  at  least  a  degree  of  consideration  and  humanity. 

In  the  early  years  at  Buffalo  Forge,  Weaver  used  a 
largely  hired  force  of  slaves  whom  he  recruited  from  all 
over  Piedmont  Virginia  and  employed  on  one-year  con- 
tracts, renewable  each  Christmas.  Owners  of  these 
slaves  interrogated  their  bondsmen  about  their  work 
and  treatment,  so  that  Weaver,  like  other  industrial 
employers,  soon  recognized  that  "cultivation  of  a  certain 
amount  of  good  will  among  his  hirelings  was  essential"  if 
he  was  to  continue  to  procure  the  laborers  he  needed. 

But  as  he  gradually  built  a  slave  force  bf  his  own,  the 
necessity  of  pleasing  his  laborers  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  Mr.  Dew.emphasizes  that  positive  incentives 
and  not  physical  coercion  were  central  to  industrial 
slavery.  Sabotage  was  all  too  easy  and  dangerous  around 
a  forge;  even  work  slowdowns  or  careless  performance 
could  undermine  operations.  Thus  Weaver,  like  most 
Southern  industrialists,  emphasized  rewards,  not  pun- 
ishment. Mr.  Dew  finds  no  indication  that  any  slave  forge 
worker  was  ever  whipped  during  Weaver's  years  in  the 
valley.  Instead,  he  finds  that  they  were  cajoled  into  high 
levels  of  productivity  with  payment  for  "overwork" 
beyond  specific  daily  tasks.  In  the  rare  cases  where  a 
slave  proved  intractable  or  threatening,  he  was  not 
punished  but  sold  —  removed  entirely  from  the  system 
of  incentives  in  which  he  had  refused  to  participate. 

With  the  money  that  slaves  received  for  overwork, 
they  bought  coffee,  tea,  fancy  cloth,  silk  hats.  Some 
accepted  cash  credits  instead  of  their  annual  clothing 
allowance  in  order  to  be  able  to  select  and  purchase  their 
own  garments.  And  at  least  two  of  Weaver's  slaves,  Sam 
Williams  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  held  savings  accounts, 
investing  their  overwork  payments  with  a  local  bank. 

Industrial  labor  not  only  meant  that  Buffalo  Forge 
slaves  possessed  valuable  skills  —  often  passed  on,  as 
with  Tooler  Sr.  and  Tooler  Jr.',  from  father  to  son,  or,  as  - 
with  Harry  Hunt,  through  four  generations  of  Virginia 
slave  ironworkers.  The  organization  of  industrial  labor 
also  gave  slaves  remarkable  independence  —  even  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  peculiar  institution.  By  law,  slaves  in 
the  Old  South  could  not  own  property  or  participate  in 
market  transactions;  yet  in  actuality,  the  slaves  of  Buffa- 
lo Forge  were  avid  and  discriminating  consumers  and 
even  investors.  They  also  exerted  significant  control 


over  the  pace  and  intensity  of  their  daily  labor.  In  the 
summer  of  1860,  for  example,  Sam  Williams,  a  valued 
forgeman,  found  the  heat  too  oppressive  and  simply  took 
a  four-week  vacation. 

The  war  first  brought  unparalleled  prosperity  to 
Buffalo^orge  and  to  Weaver,  who  characteristically 
exploited  the  military  need  for  iron  to  advance  his  prices 
at  double  the  rate  of  inflation.  But  with  Southern  defeat 
and  emancipation,  the  enterprise  failed.  This  collapse, 
however,  stemmed  not  from  the  impact  of  changed  labor 
relations  under  freedom  or  from  the  departure  of  newly 
liberated  African-Americans  from  the  site  of  their  en- 
slavement. In  fact,  most  of  the  laborers  chose  to  remain, 
for  as  vigilante  groups  terrorized  the  freed  people  of  the 
valley,  Mr.  Dew  speculates,  Buffalo  Forge  "probably 
represented  one  of  the  freedmen's  best  hopes  for  physi- 
cal security  and  fair  treatment  in  the  chaotic  period 
following  the  end  of  slavery." 

The  demise  of  the  industry  arose  instead  from  its 
inability  to  compete  with  cheaper  iron  being  produced  by 
more  technologically  advanced  rolling  mills  in  the  North. 
Buffalo  Forge,  and  Southern  iron  manufacturing  in  gen- 
eral, had  remained  essentially  unchanged  since  the  era 
of  the  Revolution.  The  failure  to  modernize,  Mr.  Dew 
contends,  "had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  Weaver's  slave  artisans."  Rather,  the 
conservative  influence  slavery  exerted  over  industry  lay 
in  the  centrality  of  the  bargain  inherent  in  the  task  and 
overwork  system,  a  precarious  balance  of  the  interests 
of  master  and  slave  that  Weaver,  like  other  Southern 
entrepreneurs,  was  reluctant  to  disrupt  through  innova- 
tion or  change.  As  Mr.  Dew  explains,  "Buffalo  Forge  had 
retained  the  traditional  tilt-hammer  technology  because 
Weaver  had  chosen  to  keep  his  slave  forgemen  doing 
things  the  way  they  always  had." 

Paradoxically,  industry  undermined  the  traditional 
controls  and  restraints  of  slavery,  while  slavery  at  the 
same  time  captured  Southern  iron  manufacturing  in  a 
technological  traditionalism  that  would  prove  its  ulti- 
mate downfall.  With  the  story  of  William  Weaver,  Sam 
and  Nancy  Williams,  Harry  Hunt  and  the  dozens  of  other 
black  and  white  residents  of  Buffalo  Forge,  Charles  Dew 
complicates  and  enriches  our  understanding  of  the  hu- 
man as  well  as  the  larger  social  and  economic  meaning 
of  American  slavery.  □ 


THE  PRESIDENCY 

OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  Phillip  Shaw  Paludan. 
University  Press  of  Kansas,  $29.95. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  Phillip  Shaw  Palu- 
dan reminds  us,  had  to  "learn  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  midst  of  its  greatest  cri- 
sis." Unlike  his  Southern  counterpart, 
Jefferson  Davis,  Lincoln  lacked  admin- 
istrative experience  and  had  not  held 
military  command.  And  he  was  an  out- 
sider to  Washington  and  its  political 
culture.  Opponents  in  the  1864  election 
criticized  "his  manifest  tendencies  to- 
ward  compromises  and  temporary  ex- 
pedients," and  he  is  often  depicted  today 
as  a  dictator  who  circumvented  civil 
liberties  and  dragged  his  feet  on  eman- 
cipation. But  in  "The  Presidency  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  a  volume  in  the  se- 
ries on  Presidential  administrations  be- 
ing published  by  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas Press,  Mr.  Paludan  places  Lincoln 
in  the  context  of  the  constitutional  de- 
bates of  his  time,  and  sees  his  Presiden- 
cy as  characterized  by  "the  need  -to 
balance  the  politically  and  legally  possi- 
ble with  the  moral  imperative." 

Away  from  the  drama  of  the  battle- 
field and  the  rhetoric  of  Lincoln's  fa- 
mous utterances,  Mr.  Paludan,  a  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  the  author  of  several  vol- 
umes on  the  conflict,  including  "  ^A  Peo- 
ple's ContesJ,':  The  Union  and  Civil  War,  - 
1861-1865,"  traces  the  yearrby-year 
chronology  of  a  Presidency  engaged 
with  recruiting,  placating,  appeasing 
and  coercing  the  various  and  competing 
factions  of  the  war  years,  and  sees  in 
Lincoln  "a  commitment  to  the  political- 
constitutional  system  that  would  itself 
move  the  nation  toward  its  highest  am- 
bitions." No  liberal  by  today's  stand- 
ards, or  even  by  the  standards  of  his 
own  time,  '  Lincoln  nevertheless 
emerges  here  as  the  one  statesman  and 
politician  who  could  preserve  the  idea 
of  union  and  lead  the  nation  to  emanci- 
patioa  Equally  interesting  is  Mr.  Palu- 
dan's  depiction  of  how  the  war  trans- 
formed the  national  Government,  not 
only  establishing  the  foundations  for  the 
Gilded  Age  but  more  subtly  strengthen- 
ing and_  enriching  the  role  of  govern- 
ment "Power,"  Mr.  Paludan  observes, 
"had  become  the  guarantor,  not  the  '. 
nemesis,  of  liberty."      -     '        ■:  ■: .  ' 

David  Walton  . 

OUT  OF  THE  STORM  • 

The  End  of  the  Civil  War: 
April- June  1865. 

By  Noah  Andre  Trudeau.  \  ■ 
Little,  Brown,  $27.95. 
The  afternoon  in  April  1865  when  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomat- 
tox may  seem  to  casual  readers  of  Civil 
War  history  to  have  put  an  end  to  that 
fratricidal  conflict.  But  battles  raged 
for  another  month  on  land  and  for  four 
months  at  sea.  They  were  refought  for 
decades  in  memoirs  and  courtrooms, 
where  some  officers  "relied  on  public 
forums  to  reclaim  reputations  that  had 
been  lost  on  the  field  of  battle,"  as  Noah 
Andre  Trudeau  notes  in  summing  up 


In  Short/Civil  War 


Gen.  Philip  Sheridan's  opinion  of  such 
cases.  General  Sheridan  figures  promi-  (, 
nently  in  this  narrative.  "Out  of  the  , 
Storm,"  the  final  volume  in  Mr.  Tru-  , 
deau's  trilogy  tracing  the  last  year  of 
the  war  (preceded  by  "Bloody  Roads  . 
South:  The  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor, 
May-June  1864"  and  "The  Last  Citadel:  . 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  June  1864-April 
1865"),  begins  with  General  Sheridan's  ' 
brilliant  victory  at  Five  Forks,  Va.,  dur- 


prison  camp  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  exe- 
cuted following  the  conflict's  only  war 
crimes  trial.  There  is  much  detail,  so 
much  that  ,  some  is  merely  minutiae. 
But  there  are  also  grand  descriptions, 
notably  those  of  the  Confederates'  evac- 
uation of  Richmond  and  the  two-day 
review  "of  the  victorious  Union  armies 
through  Washington.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing and  informative  addition  to  any  Civ- ; 
il  War  bookshelf.  John  Glenn 


Former  Confederate  officers  arriving  in  Richmond  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 


ing~  which  he  relieved  a  corps  com- 
mander, Gouverneur  K.  Warren,  accus- 
ing him  of  incompetence.  The  book  ends 
in  1882,  when  an  Army  court  of  inquiry, 
despite  General  Sheridan's  testimony, 
vindicated  Warren.  "  '  J'J\ 

Mr.  Trudeau's  account  of  the  last 
months  of  the  war  is  virtually  a  day-by- 
day  examination  of  the  campaigns  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  up  to  the  last  battle,  in  May  at 
Palmito  Ranch  in  Texas.  At  sea,  the 
Confederate  raider  Shenandoah  fought 
until  August  and  finally  anchored  in 
England  in  November.  But  this  is  more 
than  a  retelling  of  battles  lost  and  won. 
Mr.  Trudeau  follows  Jefferson  Davis  as 
he  flees,  leaving  in  his  wake  a  collapsing 
Confederacy.  And  he  vividly  documents 
life  in  a  defeated  South  struggling  to 
redefine  itself  in  the  immediate  after- 
math of  the  war.  "Out  of  the  Storm"  is  a  ' 
story  of  individuals,  ranging  from  pri- 
vate soldiers  on  both  sides  up  to  Lee  — 
whose  petition  for  a  pardon  was  not 
granted  in  his  lifetime  —  and  Davis, 
who  never  sought  amnesty  and  who  had 
few  regrets.  It  is  also  the  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  justice  was  meted  out 
to  those  implicated  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's assassination  and"  to  "the  com- 
mander of  the  infamous  Confederate 


WHAT  THEY  FOUGHT  FOR, 
1861-1865 

By  James  M.  McPherson.  . 
Louisiana  State  University,  $16.95. 
It  has  become  almost  an  article  of  faith 
among  historians  that  most  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  Civil  War  had  at  best  a 
vague  idea  of  what  they  were  fighting 
for.  James  M.  McPherson,  relying  on 
;  the  letters  and  diaries  of  soldiers  on 
both  sides,  argues  that  in  fact-"a  large 
number  of  those  men  in  blue  and  gray 
were  intensely  aware  of  the  issues  at 
stake  and  passionately  concerned  about 
them."  Many  of  the  soldiers'  opinions 
presented  here  are  predictable  and  re- 
petitive, but  some  —  to  modern  eyes,  at 
least  —  are  striking,  most  notably  the 
balancing  act  that  many  Southern  sol- 
diers performed  with  the  concept  of 
slavery.  Mr.  McPherson,  the  author  of 
"Battle  Cry  of  Freedom:  The  Civil  War 
Era,"  which  won  the  1989  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  history,  quotes  one  soldier  who,  sev- 
eral weeks  after  writing  to  his  wife  that 
he  was  willing  to  die  "battling  for  Lib- 
erty and  independence,"  complained  in 
a  second  letter  that  his  servant  had  run 
off  to  the  Yanks:  "It  is  very  singular, 
and  I  can't  account  for  it."  Other  letters 
are  uglier,  flatly  stating  that  slaves  be- 
longed to  an  inferior  race  for  which 


servitude  was  the  proper  condition. 

Mr.  McPherson  acknowledges  one  se- 
rious obstacle  to  hi&  argument  that  a 
sizable  number  of  soldiers  understood 
the  issues:  those  whiose  writings  have 
survived  are  necessarily  not  represent- 
ative of  those  who  fought.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  on  the  Confederate  side, 
where  the  sample  underrepresents  la- 
borers, overrepresehts  planters  and 
slaveholders  and,  of  course,  ignores  the 
illiterate,  who  accounted  for  up  to  20 
percent  of  the  army.  In  other  words, 
"the  sample  is  biased  toward  those  who 
had  the  largest  stake  in  the  Confedera- 
cy and  were  therefore  most  prone  to 
have  strong  ideological  convictions." 
Mr.  McPherson  notes  that  it  is  also 
slanted  toward  the  men  who  did  the 
actual  fighting,  as  opposed  to  malinger- 
ers, deserters  and  those  in  safe  jobs 
behind  the  lines,  and  suggests  that  "this 
bias  may  go  a  long  way  to  neutralize  the  , 
others."  Whether  it  goes  far  enough  tg 
prove  the  author's  case  is  a  question  f 
a  statistician,  or  maybe  a  pollster.  Until 
one  comes  along, YWhat  They  Bfiught 
For"  at  least  provides  enough^idence 
keep  the  questionVopen. 

".  Goodman 

THE  REINTEGRATION 
OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Slavery  and  the  Civil  War. 
By  William  W.  Freehling. 
Oxford  University, 
cloth  $39.95;  paper,  $14.95. 
For  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  origins  of  the 
Civil  War  lay  in  a  fundamental  contra- 
diction: both  human  liberty  and  human 
slavery  were  enshrined  in  the  United 
States  Constitution  in  Philadelphia  in 
1787.  For  William  W.  Freehling,  that 
contradiction  —  and  its  twisted  life 
right  up  to  slavery's  abolition  in  1865  — 
has  been  something  like  an  obsession. 
This  collection  of  11  essays,  written 
over  three  decades,  stands  as  a  sort  of 
road  map  to  that  obsession;  it  also  pro- 
vides further  support  for  Mr.  Freeh- 
ling's  contention  that  an  unbroken  his- 
torical thread  links  Philadelphia  in  1787 
to  Fort  Sumter,  S.C.,  in  1861.  In  Mr. 
Freehling's  widely  acclaimed  history 
"The  Road  to  Disunion:  Secessionists  at 
Bay,  1776-1854,"  the  first  of  a  planned 
two-volume  narrative  chronicle  of  that 
linkage,  he  championed  the  notion  that 
academic  historians  should  produce 
works  accessible  to  general  audiences. 
Some  of  the  essays  in  "The  Reintegra- 
tion of  American  History"  meet  that 
standard.  Others  don't,  and  as  a  book, 
"Reintegration"  suffers  from  the  inev- 
itable redundancy  that  attends  collec- 
tions of  essays  that  address  a  single 
theme. 

Still,  much  here  will  interest  the  lay 
reader.  Two  essays  in  particular  are 
standouts  —  one  on  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers' attitudes  toward  slavery,  the  oth- 
er on  19th-century  expansionism. 
Throughout  the  book,  Mr.  Freehling 
also  offers  a  refreshing  antidote  to  the 
hegemony  of  recent  scholarship  that 
portrays  the  antebellum  South  as  domi- 
nated by  a  planter  master  class.  For 
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Mr.  Freehling,  the  region  teemed  with 
diversity  —  and  tensions:  urban  mer- 
cantile versus  rural  agrarian,  planters 
versus  yeomen,  Whigs  versus  Demo- 
crats and,  most  critically,  lower  versus  • 
upper  South.  Indeed,  Mr.  Freehling 
makes  a  provocative  case  that  planter 
anxieties  after  Lincoln's  election  in  1860 
arose  more  from  fears  of  challenges  to 
slavery  from  within  the  South  than  . 
from  concerns  about  any  external  as- 
sault by  Northerners.  By  1860,  after  all. 
King  Cotton's  reign  in  the  Deep  South 
.  had  drained  that  peculiar  institution  of 
slavery  of  much  of  its  vigor  in  realms  , 
closer  to  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  Subse-, 
quent  events,  Mr.  Freehling  notes, . 
proved  those  fears  well  founded.  "The' 
four  Border  South  states  would  fight  for 
the  Union,  tipping  the  balance  of  power 
against  the  Confederacy.  Abraham  Lin-„. 
coin  would  allegedly  say  that  though  he 
hoped  to  have  God  on  his  side,  he  had  to 
have  Kentucky."  Tom  Chaffin 

DEAR  MR.  LINCOLN 

Letters  to  the  President. 
Edited  by  Harold  Holzer. 
Addison- Wesley,  $26.95. 
During  his  Presidency,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln received  as  many  as  300  letters  a 
day  from  private  citizens.  Some  15,000 
of  them  have  been  preserved,  and  from 
that  mass  Harold  Holzer,  the  author  of., 
several  books  on  the  Civil  War  era,  has . 
drawn  a  fascinating  sample.  Among  the 
letters  reprinted  here  are  audacious 
pleas  for  Government  jobs,  elaborate 
(and  frequently  very  strange)  plans  for 
military  action,  and  detailed,  often  com- 
ically unvarnished  advice  for  Lincoln  on 
how  to  run  the  country.  The  most  mem- 
orable pieces  are  the  haunting  commu- 
nications from  common  soldiers  and 
from  bereaved  parents  or  widows.  The 
letters  offer  further  proof  of  the  degree 
to  which  many  Americans  saw  Lincoln 
more  as  an  amiable  neighbor  than  as  an 
unapproachable  head  of  state.  They 
also  offer  a  rough,  vigorous  glimpse  of 
the  North  in  wartime. 

Richard  E.  Nicholls 

THE  CLASS  OF  1846 

From  West  Point  to  Appomattox: 
Stonewall  Jackson,  George  McClellan 
and  Their  Brothers. 
By  John  C.  Waugh. 
Warner,  $29.95. 

In  the  1840's,  West  Point,  which  Andrew 
.  Jackson  had  more'  or  less  accurately 
called  "the  best  school  in  the  world," 
had  a  dual  role:  it  produced  not  only  the 
Army's  officer  corps,  but  also  Ameri- 
ca's best  construction  and  civil  engi- 
neers. For  much  of  the  nation,  it  was 
also  a  chance  to  get  an  otherwise  un- 
available higher  education  free.  When 
the  class  of  1846  had  survived  the  disci- 
pline, the  numbing  damp  of  Hudson  Val- 
ley winters  and  the  demanding  curricu- 
lum, its  60  members  were  a  band  of 
brothers.  They  went  off  to  war  in  Mexi- 
co, where  some  died,  and  then  to  the 
Indian  campaigns  of  the  1850's,  where 
more  died.  Finally  and  tragically, 
brothers  became  enemies  in  America's 
bloodiest  conflict,  a  progression  vividly 
traced  in  "The  Class  of  1846."  Stonewall 
Jackson,  A.  P.  Hill,  his  roommate ' 
George  McClellan  and  George  Pickett 
are  only  a  few  of  the  names  on  the 
muster  roll  of  commanders  on  both  the 
Union  and  Confederate  sides  who  came 
from  the  class  of  '46.  It  was,  John  C. 
Waugh  notes,  "arguably  the  most  illus- 
trious" class  (20  of  its  members  eventu- 
ally became  generals)  of  the  academy's 
antebellum  years.   .       '-  S  -■ 

Mr.  Waugh,  for  many  years  a  report- 


er for  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
has  done  his  homework  well,  and  has 
deftly  translated  his  findings  into  a 
complicated  but  compelling  narrative 
that  follows  the  fate  of  that  class  from 
plebe  days  to  Appomattox  and  beyond. 
He  is  a  convincing  defender  of  the  acad- 
emy and  cites  credible  contemporary  . 
sources  like  the  class's  own  Truman 
Seymour  (who  became  a  Union  major 
general)  to  make  a  case  that  the  Con- 
.  federate  forces  probably  lasted  as  long 
in  the  field  as  they  did  because  of  the 
military  education  -their  leaders  had 
gained  at  the  Point.  While  he  is  primari- 
ly interested  in  the  careers  of  a  dozen 
men,  he  also  packs  in  a  great  deal  of 
detail  on  the  way  war  was  waged  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  "The  Class  of 
1846"  belongs  on  the  shelf  of  not  only 
Civil  War  buffs  but  also  students  of  all 
military  history.         David  Murray 

GATE  OF  HELL 

Campaign  for  Charleston  Harbor,  1863. 
By  Stephen  R.  Wise. 
University  of  South  Carolina,  $27.95.  ' 
During  the  Civil  War,  Charleston,  S.C., 
was  at  once  a  military  and  propaganda 
target  for  Union  forces.  The  goals  of 
closing  the  Confederacy's  major  port 
and  exacting  revenge  on  the  city, 
viewed  in  the  North  as  the  cradle  of 
secession  and  the  birthplace  of  the  war, 
gave  the  Union  high  command  compel- 
ling reasons  to  mount  a  major  effort  to 
.  capture  the  harbor  fortifications.  In  the 
spring  of  1863,  the  Union  launched  an 
offensive  under  Brig.  Gen.  Quincy  A. 
Gillmore,  the  North's  best  artillery  and 
engineering  officer,  with  the  Navy  pro- 
viding support.  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans fought  and  died  in  the  Union  at- 
tempt to  gain  Battery  Wagner  on  Mor- , 
ris  Island,  the  city's  principal  defense. 
After  the  failed  July  assaults  on  Morris 
Island,  entrenching  tools  replaced 
weapons  and  the  siege  began  that  cul- 
minated in  the  Confederates'  retreat  in 
September. 

In  "Gate  of  Hell,"  Stephen  R.  Wise,  the 
director  of  the  Parris  Island  Marine 
Corps  Museum,  argues  convincingly 
that  Union  tactics  during  the  campaign 
"introduced  a  new  era  in  the  science  of 
engineering  and  gunnery."  The  use  of 
modern  heavy  artillery  bombardment 
—  and  the  shelling  of  civilian  areas  of_ 
Charleston  —  signaled  changes  in  mili- 
tary strategy.  The  battle  is  especially 
memorable  for  the  extensive  use  of 
black  volunteers,  including  regiments 
of  liberated  slaves.  Mr.  Wise  explores 


the  Union's  use  of  black  recruits  in 
detail.  The  campaign  was,  he  notes,  "a 
major  testing  ground  for  African- 
American  troops,  whose  fine  perform- 

•ance  against  Battery  Wagner  and  in  the 
subsequent  siege  convinced  the  North- 
ern Government  to  expand  its  recruit- 
ment of  black  soldiers."  The  discussions 

.of  the  Navy's  and  artillery's  roles  are 
very  interesting,  though  the  author 
sometimes  lets  technicalities  slow  him 
down.  Demonstrating  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  realities  of  battle,  Mr.  Wise 
has  written  a  lively  and  authoritative 
text  on  this  fascinating  but  little-known 
campaign.  Arthur  Krakowski 


TAINTED  I 

The  Great  Hanging  at 
Gainesville,  Texas,  1862. 
By  Richard  B.  McCaslin. 
Louisiana  State  University,  $29.95. 
In  October  1862,  the  Red  River  Valley  of 
northern  Texas  became  a  no  man's 
land,  the  site  of  the  largest  single  inci- 
dent of  lynchings  in  American  history. 
In  "Tainted  Breeze,"  Richard  B. 
McCaslin  carefully  reveals  the  forces 
that  led  up  to  that  bloody  event.  Al- 
though slave  owners  were  the  region's 
most  prominent  citizens,  most  settlers 
were  farmers  who  did  not  own  slaves 
and  voted  heavily  against  secession. 
The  militia  forces  they  raised,  ostensi- 
bly to  guard  against  Indian  raids,  acted 
as  a  Unionist'home  guard.  Members  of 
the  local  Peace  Party  exchanged  elabo- 
rate secret  handshakes.  Some,  on  the 
fringes,  laid  grandiose  plans  for  insur- 
rection and  stockpiled  arms.  The  slave 
.  owners  struck  first,  hauling  scores  of 
Peace  Party  men  before  a  "citizens' 
court"  in  Gainesville,  a  local  county 
seat.  At  first,  basic  rules  were  followed.  ' 
The  accused  were  allowed  to  testify, 
examine  witnesses  and  employ  legal 
counsel.  ■  Nine  prisoners  were  con- 
demned, but  many  others  were  freed. 

Within  two  weeks,  .however,  hysteria 
took  over.  The  mob  demanded  more 
executions  —  and  the  citizens'  court 
members,  fearing  for  their  own  lives, 
gave  in.  Fourteen  more  men  were 
hanged.  When  a  Unionist  ambush  drew 
blood,  still  more  hangings  followed,  un- 
til the  death  toll  stood  at  42  (not  count- 
ing men  shot  while  resisting  or  trying  to 
escape,  or  hanged  in  other  counties). 
Even  though  the  executions  ended  in 
November,  halted  by  Confederate  offi- 
cials and  alert  state  court  judges  in 
Texas,  the  killing  continued.  Violence  • 
flared  for  the  rest  of  the  year  (as  posses 


hunted  Union  guerrillas)  and  through- 
out Reconstruction,  when  Peace  Party 
survivors  mustered  their  own  vengeful 
mobs.  Trials  continued  as  late  as  1885, 
when  it  became  clear  that  those  respon- 
sible would  never  be  brought  to  justice. 
Mr.  McCaslin,  who  teaches  history  at 
High  Point  University  in  North  Caroli- 
na, has  dug  deep  into  census  lists,  tax  ' 
rolls  and  archival  sources.  This  lucidly 
written  book  explores  unflinchingly 
what  one  witness  called  the  "dark  cor- 
ner of  the  Confederacy." 

"  Allen  Boyer 

THE  VACANT  CHAIR 

The  Northern  Soldier  Leaves  Home. 
By  Reid  Mitchell. 
Oxford  University,  $25. 
Reid  Mitchell,  an  assistant  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  the  author  of  "Civil  War  Soldiers," 
examines  various  aspects  of  the  lives  of 
Union  combatants  in  "The  Vacant 
Chair:  The  Northern  Soldier  Leaves 
Home."  His  aim,  he  writes  in  his  intro- 
duction, is  to  illuminate  how  and  why 
Northerners  fought  and  ultimately  de- 
feated the  Confederacy  by  combining 
"two  different  historical  literatures  ^~ 
that  which  deals  with  gender  studies, 
domesticity -and  the  family,  and  that 
which  deals  with  the  Civil  War."  He 
discusses  the  temptations  of  individual 
soldiers  in  an  environment  coarsened 
by  whisky  sellers  and  prostitutes;  the 
dehumanizing  process  by  which  it  be- 
came possible  to  kill  Southern  enemies; 
and  the  methods  of  discipline  employed 
by  Union  officers. 

Mr.  Mitchell  also  examines  how  their 
hometown  and  family  ties  —  many 
companies  were  made  up  of  recruits 
from  the  same  community  —  be.came 
valuable  assets  in  the  Union  effort;  how 
Northerners'  racial  notions  were  ex- 
posed as  patriarchal  when  white  offi- 
cers commanded  black  fighting  men; 
how  Federal  troops  and  their  loved  ones 
at  home  came  to  terms  with  the  finality 
of  death.  In  pursuing  these  common- 
place but  nevertheless  important  as- 
pects of  the  Union's  war  against  the 
Confederacy,  Mr.  Mitchell  employs 
many  excellent  anecdotes  —  the  variety 
of  experience  and  expression  among 
the  individuals  he  quotes  is  truly  fasci- 
nating, testifying  to  his  research. 
Though  he  serves  up  no  discernible  sur- 
prises or  special  insights  in  imposing 
his  theses  on  the  primary  sources  used 
in  this  study,  the  voices  linger. 

■  ■  :-  David  Haward  Bain 


T  LLUSTRATION  FROM ' 

A  detail  from  a  drawing  originally  published  in  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 

Newspaper,  Feb.  20, 1864.  •' 
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STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

KATHLEEN  BABINEAUX  BLANCO    OFFICE  OF  THE  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  PHILLIP  ).  JONES 

Lieutenant  Governor  Department  of  Culture,  Recreation  and  Tourism  Secretary 

OFFICE  OF  STATE  MUSEUM 

JAMES  F.  SEFCIK 
Assistant  Secretary 

February  12,  1996 


Dear  Ms.  Davis: 

Thank  you  for  including  the  Louisiana  State  Museum  in  your  visiting  plans.  It  was  a  pleasure- 
meeting  with  you  and  discussing  objects  from  our  Permanent  Collection.  In  our  meeting  you 
referred  to  a  photograph  in  you  own  museum's  collection  that  showed  part  of  what  has  been 
suggested  to  be  a  metal  slave  collar  and  hoped  that  the  State  Museum's  exhibited  slave  collar 
might  offer  further  information. 

The  information  in  our  records  is  as  follows: 

The  slave  collar  on  exhibit  in  the  Cabildo  (LSM#1 1320)  was  a  1934  State  Museum  purchase. 
Unfortunately,  the  records  do  not  record  what  plantation  the  collar  came  from  nor  any  family 
names  associated  with  the  collar.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows:  height  (of  three  extensions  from 
which  bells  hang)  9"  (22.9  cm)  by  diameter  of  neck  collar  5  1/4"  (14  cm).  The  collar  is  wrought 
iron  with  brass  manufactured  sleigh  bells.  The  records  quote  only  the  following:  "slave  collar 
made  of  wrought  iron  with  3  bells.  Placed  on  unruly  or  runaway  slaves." 

I  am  sorry  that  there  is  so  little  information  but  hope  that  this  and  the  enclosed  drawing  will 
assist  you  in  solving  your  own  museum's  mystery  of  a  half  image  of  a  slave  collar. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call. 


Sincerely, 


Milita  Rios-Samaniego 
Director  of  Collections 


Enclosure 

P.O.  Box  2448  ♦  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70176-2448  ❖  Phone  504-568-6968  ❖  Fax  504-568-6969 


Lincoln  manuscript  sold 

Abraham  Lincoln's  handwritten  final  paragraph  of 
a  speech  he  gave  predicting  the  end  of  slavery  was  sold 
at  auction  for  $497,500  at  Christie's  in  New  York 
Lincoln  made  the  speech  during  his  famed  1858  de- 

fnr  ifTTchcStephen  Douglas'  the  ^cumbent  in  a  race 
for  a  U.S.  Senate  seat  from  Illinois.  Lincoln  lost  by  a 
narrow  margin.  y 
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Abraham  Lincoln:  The  president  used  this  map  to  see  where  slavery  was  strongest. 
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The  Map  That  Lincoln  Used  to  See  the  Reach  of  Slavery 

By  Rebecca  Onion  I  Posted  Wednesday,  Sept.  4.  2013,  at  11:30  AM 
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The  Vault  is  Slate's  history  blog.  Like  us  on  Facebook,  follow  us  on  Twitter  @slatevault,  and  find  us  on  Tumblr.  Find  out  more  about  what  this  space 
is  all  about  here. 

This  map,  made  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey  in  1861  using  census  data  from  1860,  shows  the  relative  prevalence  of  slavery  in  Southern  counties  that 
year.  (Click  on  the  image  or  on  this  link  to  arrive  at  a  larger,  zoomable  version.) 

The  map  which  shades  counties  based  on  the  percentage  of  total  inhabitants  who  were  enslaved,  shows  what  a  range  there  was  in  levels  of  Southern 
enslavement.  Some  counties,  the  map  explains,  "appear  comparatively  light ...  this  arises  from  the  preponderance  of  whites  and  free  blacks  ,n  the 
large  towns  in  these  counties."  The  population  of  Orleans  Parish,  La.,  in  one  example,  was  8.9  percent  enslaved.  Places  that  were  rural  but  were 
located  in  mountainous  areas  devoid  of  plantations  were  similarly  light-shaded:  The  people  of  Harlan  County,  Ky„  were  2.3  percent  enslaved. 

Meanwhile,  a  dark  belt  of  counties  bordering  the  Mississippi  River  held  more  than  70  percent  of  their  residents  in  slavery,  with  Tensas  Parish,  La.,  at 
90.8  percent  and  Washington  County,  Miss.,  at  92.3  percent. 

Historian  Susan  Schulten  writes  in  her  book  Mapping  the  Nation:  History  and  Cartography  in  Nineteenth-Century  America  that  during  the  1850s  many 
abolitionists  used  maps  to  show  slavery's  historical  development  and  to  illustrate  political  divisions  within  the  South.  (You  can  see  many  of  those 
maps  on  the  book's  companion  website.) 

Though  this  map  was  simple,  it  showed  the  relationship  between  states'  commitment  to  slavery  and  their  enthusiasm  about  secession,  making  a 
visual  argument  about  Confederate  motivations. 

Schulten  writes  that  President  Lincoln  referred  to  this  particular  map  often,  using  it  to  understand  how  the  progress  of  emancipation  might  affect 
Union  troops  on  the  ground.  The  map  even  appears  in  the  familiar  Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  portrait  First  Reading  of  the  Emanapaton  Proclamation 
of  President  Lincoln,  visible  leaning  against  a  wall  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  room. 
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Two  African  Americans  on 
their  meetings  with  Abraham  Lincoln 


*I  was  an 
ex-slave...  and 
yet  I  was  to 
meet  the  most 
exalted  person 
in  this  great 
republic...* 


Sojourner  Truth 


^ince  the  mid- 1850s  Sojourner  Truth  had  been  living  in 
'Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  during  the  war  she  worked 
there  to  raise  money  for  black  soldiers.  In  1864,  she  was 
inspired  to  make  the  cross-country  trip  to  Washington 
so  that  she  could  meet  the  president.  After  the 
meeting  she  dictated  a  letter  to  Rowland  Johnson 
describing  her  experience.  She  directed  him  to 
arrange  for  it  to  be  published  in  the  National  Anti- 
>y  \  "Nayv '  %  '"-M:  II  Slavery  Standard  (December  17,  1864).  Although 
V  \  \  ''MIIIP-  //  she  had  had  to  wait  outside  Lincoln's  office  for  three 
and  3  half  hours  before  he  could  see  her,  her  letter 
betrays  no  annoyance  at  the  inconvenience.  "I  had 
quite  a  pleasant  time  waiting  until  he  was  disengaged, 
and  enjoyed  his  conversation  with  others;  he  showed  as 
much  kindness  and  consideration  to  the  colored  persons  as 
the  white  —  if  there  was  any  difference,  more.  ...  The 
president  was  seated  at  his  desk.  ...  [After  I  was  introduced,]  he  then  arose,  gave  me  his 
hand,  made  a  bow,  and  said,  'I  am  pleased  to  see  you.'  ...  I  must  say,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say,  that  I  never  was  treated  by  any  one  with  more  kindness  and  cordiality  than  were 
shown  to  me  by  that  great  and  good  man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  the  grace  of  God  President 
of  the  United  States  for  four  years  more.  He  took  my  little  book,  and  with  the  same  hand 
that  signed  the  death-warrant  of  slavery,  he  wrote  as  follows:  'For  Aunty  Sojourner  Truth, 
Oct.  29,  1864.  A.  Lincoln. '  As  I  was  taking  my  leave,  he  arose  and  took  my  hand,  and  said 
he  would  be  pleased  to  have  me  call  again.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  friend.  ..." 


Frederick  Douglass 


In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863  Douglass  had  been 
recruiting  black  soldiers  for  the  army,  but  by  August  he 
was  discouraged  by  the  way  black  soldiers  were  being 
treated.  (They  received  less  pay  than  white  soldiers, 
they  could  not  become  officers,  and  they  risked  being 
sold  into  slavery  if  captured  by  the  Confederates.) 
Some  of  Douglass'  friends  convinced  him  to  take  his 
concerns  to  the  president.  In  his  autobiography,  Life 
and  Times  of  Frederick  Douglass,  1882,  he  describes 
the  meeting:  "I  need  not  say  that  at  the  time  I 
undertook  this  mission  it  required  much  more  nerve 
than  a  similar  one  would  require  now.  ...  I  was  an  ex- 
slave,  identified  with  a  despised  race;  and  yet  I  was  to 
meet  the  most  exalted  person  in  this  great  republic. 
...  Happily  for  me,  there  was  no  vain  pomp  and  ceremony 
about  [Lincoln].  I  was  never  more  quickly  or  more  completely 
put  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  a  great  man,  than  in  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  ...  As  I 
approached  and  was  introduced  to  him,  he  rose  and  extended  his  hand,  and  bade  me 
welcome.  I  at  once  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  an  honest  man  —  one  whom  I  could  love, 
honor  and  trust  without  reserve  or  doubt.  Proceeding  to  tell  him  who  I  was,  and  what  I  was 
doing,  he  promptly,  but  kindly,  stopped  me,  saying  'I  know  who  you  are,  Mr.  Douglass;  Mr. 
Seward  has  told  me  all  about  you.  Sit  down,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.'  ...  He  impressed  me  with 
the  solid  gravity  of  his  character,  by  his  silent  listening  not  less  than  by  his  earnest  reply  to  my 
words.  ...  Though  I  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  his  views,  I  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
man  and  with  the  educating  tendency  of  the  conflict,  I  determined  to  go  on  with  the  recruiting." 


